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TO A FLOWER BROUGHT FROM THE FIELD OF 
GRU'TLI. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 

If, by the woodfire’s blaze, 

When winter-stars gleam cold, 
The giorious tales of older days 

May proudly yet be told ; 
Forget not then the shepherd-race, 


Who made the hearth a holy place! Swiss Song. 


Whence art thou, flower ?—from holy ground 
Where freedom's foot hath been! 

Yet bugle-blast or trumpet-sound 
Ne’er snook that s6lema scene. 


Flower of a noble field !—-hy birth 
Was not where spears have cross’d, 
And shiver’d helms have strewn the earth 
Midst banners won and !ost: 


But, where the sunny hues and showers 
Unto thy cup were given, 

There met high hearts at midnight hours, 
Pure hands were reis’d to heaven. 


And vows were plecg'd, that man should roam, 
Through every Alpine dell, 

Free as the wind, the torrent’s foam, 
The shaft of William Tell! 


And prayer—the full deep flow of prayer, 
Hallow’d the pastoral sod, 

And souls grew strong for battle there, 
Nerv'd with the peace of God. 


Before the Alps and stars they knelt, 
That calm, devoted band; 
And rose, and made their spirits felt, 
Through all the mountain land. 
Then welcome Gritli’s free-born flower! 
Fven in thy pale decay, 
There dwells a breath, a tone, a power, 3 
Which all high thoughts obey. Fr. H. 


* The field beside the Lake of the Four Cantons, where the “ Three Tells}? 


as the Swiss cal! the fathers of their liberty, took the oath of redeeming Switzer- | 


land from the Austrian yoke. 


TO MAY. 
By Leigh Hunt. 


May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month, when pleasure is a duty ; 
Mooth of maids that milk the kine, 
Bosom rich, and breath divine ; 
Month of bees, and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers; 
Month of little hands with daisies, 
Lovers’ love, and poets’ praises ; 

O thou merry month complete, 

May, thy very name is sweet! 

May was maid in olden times, 

And is still in Scottish rhymes; 
May’s the blooming hawthorn bough ; 
May’s the month that's langhing now. 
Ino sooner write the word, 

Than it seems as though it heard, 
And looks up, and laughs at me, 

Like a sweet face, rosily ; 

Like an actual colour bright, 
Flushing from the paper's white; 
Like a bride that knows her power, 
Started in a summer bower. 


If the rains that do us wrong, 
Come to keep the winter long, 
And deny us thy sweet looks, 
I can love thee, sweet, in books; 
Love thee in the poets’ pages, 
Where they keep thee green for ages; 
Love and wead thee, as a lover 
Reads his lady's letters over, 
Breathing blessings on the art, 
Which commingles those that part. 


There is May in books forever; 
May will part from Spenser never; 
May's in Milton, May's in Prior, 
May’s in Chaucer, Thomson, Dyer; 
May’s in all the Italian books; 
She has old and modern nooks, 
Where she sleeps with nymphs andelves 
In ee places they call shelves, 
And willrise, and dress your rooms 
With a drapery thick with blooms. 


Come, ye rains, then, if ye will, 
May’s at home, and with me still: 
But come rather thon. good weather, 
And find us in the fields tozether. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
“A Highland Tale,” by Mr. Fraser, author of “ The Persian Adven- 
turer,” is in the press. 
Mr. Morier, author of ‘‘ Hajji Baba,” is about to prodage an Oriental 
Romance, to be entitled “ Zohrab.” 
A series of stories of different countries and times by Mr Arnold, Jun 
son of the proprietor of the English Opera-house, will soon appear. 


| Mr. Roscoe, having already given to the world Specimens of the Ger 
| man and Italian Novelists, is on the poiat of producing © Specimeus of 
the Spanish Novelists.” 
“Lights and Shadows of American Life,” a series of Transatlantic 
stories and sketches, edited by Miss Mitford, may be shortly expected 
A new edition, comprising additional personal sketches, of “ Caven- 
dish, or the Patrician at sea,” is just ready. 
“ Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Sir David Baird,” will ap 
pear in the course of the month. 
| “Popular Zoology,” in one small volume, containing the Natural 


History of the Quadrupeds and Birds in the Zoological Garden, with | 


numerous authentic Anecdotes; intended as a Manual for Schools and 
Families, with a complete Guide for Visitors. The book will contain 


upwards of 100 embellishments, including figures of the principal Ani- | 


mals, drawn from life. 
“Travels of an Lrish Gentleman in search of Religion, with Notes, by 
| the Editor of ‘ Captain Rock's Memoirs.’ ”’ @ 
The Kev. J. Fletcher D.D. is engaged in preparing a Life, &e. of 
the late Rev. W. Roby, of Manchester.—London, May 1, 1832. 


—>— 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. 
Riembauer’s Case.—From the Legal Observer. 
In 1805, Francis Salis Riembaner was appointed assistant clergyman 


for several years before, in various other churches. He had brought 
with him to Lauterbach a bigh character for intelligence and polemical 
| ability, as well as for the Sire and unction of bis discourses, and the ex- 
treme sanctity of his life and conversation. Lis appearance wus pre 
possessing, his stature tall, the eapression of his countenance serious but 
mild, his conversation eloquent and instructive. A peculiar appearance 
of humility seemed to characterize all his movements; he walked in 
general with his head sunk down, his eyes half closed, his hands reve- 
rently folded on his breast. 

His high reputation, however, though general, was not universal; 
most of his hearers thought bir a saint, but some doubted. A report 
| had at one time been in circulation that his formercolleague at Hoikir- 

chen had warned his successor that he was little better than a wolf in 
| sheep's clothing; and some of the more prodent among the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet rather discouraged the visits, which he paid with 
| singular punctuality to the female part of their famihes, for the purpose 
of confession or penance. 
He became acquainted with a family named Fravenkneeht, from 


whearte purchased their farre. Magdalena, one of the daughters, re- 
mained with him asa servant. In au, He SUTE atee Corea, be Ponts 


to Priel. Shortly before this, an event had happened in the neighbour- 
hood which at first created a strong sensation, though the utter mystery 
in which it was involved seemed4o have first baffled and finally extin- 
| guished all curiosity on the subject. Anna Eichstidter. the daughter of 
| acarpenterat Furth, had engaged herself as servant to a clergyman in 
| the neighbourhood, towards the end of October, 1807. She had ob- 
| tained permission, however, from her new master, to pay # visit to her 

relations before finally entering upon her service. As a pledge for her 

return, she had left him her silwer neck-chaia and other articles of some 
} value. It rained in the afternoon when she set out, and at her request 
he lent her a green umbrella, on the handle of which the initials of his 
| name, J. D., were engraved. Several days elapsed, but she did not re- 
turn. Among others whom she had mentioned she intended to visit 
| was Riembauer, with whom she said she had been acquainted while she 
had been in the service of his former colleague at Ilirnbeim. ‘To him, 
accordingly, her new master wrote, alter some days had elapsed, men- 
| tioning, that if she felt reluctant to return to his service she might at 


neither the one nor the other, and expressed some astonishment that 
suth an application should bave been made to him. Months passed on, 
but Eichstadter did not appear. 

The widow Frauenknecht, and her daughter Magdalena, (both of 
whom continned to reside with Riembauer,) diedat Priel, in 1°09. The 
younger daughter, Catherine, who had never been on good terms with 
her sister or with Riembeuer, had left the family a short time before. 
After the deaths of her mother and sister, she had lived as a domestic in 
| different families, in all of whieh she was remarkable for the singular 

melancholy, the air of anxiety and restlessness which marked her con- 
| duct; solitude seemed irksome to ber; to sleep alone at night was an 
| object of terror, and these feelings seemed rather to increase with years 
than to become less lively. Sometimes she let fall expressions as to 
some woran whom she could not get out of her head, and whose figure, 
} she suid, followed her wherever she went. With these, too, at times, 
| the name of Riembaver was joined, as having bad a principal part in 
| those scenes by the remembrance of which she appeared to be haunted. 
| To some of her intimate friends she ventured at last to be more explicit 
| —she stated in plain terms that Riembauer had been the murderer of 

a woman at Thomashof in 1807, that che had herself been unwittingly 
| a witness to the deed, and that this atrocity had been followed by other 
| crimes, which till that moment bad been unsuspected. 

At last, in 1813, she laid her information formally before the Landge- 
richt at Landshat, to the following effect :— That during the period when 
her sister Magdalena and Riembaver were both in Manich in 1807, the 
one in the service of the registrator, the other preparing for his examina 
tion, a woman presented herself suddenly at Thomashof. She an- 
| nounced herself as a niece of Riembauer, and being informed that he 

was then in Munich, demanded the key of his room, which she, Cathe- 
| rine, who was the only person then in the house, at first refused. On 

the arrival of her mother, however, the key wat given to her, and she 

immediately proceeded with it tothe room, w hich she searched asif the 
| house had been her own. She remained that night, and next morning, 
when she went away. stated that she had not found her money as she 
expected, but that she had left a sealed packet for the priest 

On Riembauer’s return, which took place about eight days afterwards, 
he merely remarked, on being told of this domiciliary visit, that it wasa 
niece of his to whom he owed some money, About the 2d of Novem 
ber, inthe same year, Catherine and her mother had retarned from 
the field somewhat later than Magdalena and Riembauer; when they 
drew near the door of the house, they thought they heard in the upper 
floor a singular noise—whether laughing, weeping, or groaning, they 
could hardly distinguish; as they entered, however, Magdalena flew to 
meet them with the frightfal intelligence, that a stranger, representing 
| eed as the niece of Riembawer, had errived shortly before: that 
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Riembauer, after taking ber up to hisroom, had come down on pretence 











in the church of ee Lauterbach. He had filled a similar situation | 


least send back his umbrella. Riembauer replied that he had seen | 


lof getting her some refreshment, and taken bis razor, and that she had 
followed him up stairs, and (hrough the key-hole had seen bim draw near 

| to the unfortunate woman with expressions of endearment, and sudden- 
ly plunge it into her throat. Even while Mogdalena was thus speaking, 
the groans of the victim and the voice of Riembauer, loud and threaten- 
ing, were distinetly heard (rom above. As if fascinated by the terrors 
jot the scene, Catherine ran up stairs, and saw through the key-hole the 

| priest kneeling over the body of his victim, from which the blood flowed 
io streams, and which was still heaving with a convulsive motion. 


Overpowered with fear, she rejoined ber mother and sister in the 
room below. Shortly afterwards the door of the upper room opened, 
jand the priest came down, his hands and sleeves dropping with blood, 

the razor still in his right hand. He went into the room to her mother 
and sister, told them that the woman bad constantly persecuted bim for 
| money on account of a child which she had borne to bim; that she had 
just been demanding from him 100 or 200 florins, and threatening him 
| with exposure in case of refusal; and that not having the money, he had 
| no other alternative leit but that of silencing her complaints and her tes- 
timony forever. The mother at first threatened bim with the imme- 
| diate disclosure of the murder; but at last, moved by the desperation of 
| Reimbauer, who had seized a rope, and announced his resolution of com- 
mitting suicide, they consented to keep the murder secret, and to assist 
| him, it necessary, in the disposal of the body. 
The place chosen for this purpose was a little room adjoining the sta- 
| ble, where a hole was dug by Reimbauer for its reception. At midnight 
on the 3d of November, Catherine said she was awokened by the noise, 
and saw from the door of her own room Reimbauer descend, dragging 
jthe body behind him still dressed, and with the bead hanging down. 
Coming cown afterwards, she saw him employed in heaping earth upon 
the hody. The spots of blood along the passage he washed out with 
his own hend; those in his room, which had already become dry, he 
care fully effaced from the floor by means of a plane, and threw the 
chips into the stove. A woman's shoe, which the house dog was found 
dragging next morning about the court, Catherine took up and delivered 
to Reimbauer, thoach she could not say how he had afterwards disposed 
)of it. The inquiries of their neighbours, some of whom hod heard the 
| disturbance which had taken place the evening before, they answered 
by saying, that some discussion had arisen relutive to the purchase price 
,ot Thomashof, which had ended in an altercation between them and 

Reimbauer. 
| From this moment, however, the friendly intercourse which had sub- 
| sisted between Re mbauer and the Fravenknechts was atanend. Re- 
| proaches on (ie Be band, ansiety and the fear of detection nn the 
ed; Magdalena threatened to leave his service, and tne (a 6Y" exposure 
| began daily to recur more and more vividly to his mind. Immediately 
| afterwards followed th@iiness and death of her mother and sister, No 
| medical attendant was called during their illness, no clergyman was al- 
| lowed to approach them, their medicines were all ordered and adminis- 

tered by Riembauer himself. The body of Magdalena after death was 
| found strangely swollen and covered with spots, the blood gushed from 
| her mouth and nose; the apothecary who saw the body after death con- 
| ceived she had been ina state of pregnancy, and from all this Catherine 
| drew the conclusion that her mother and sister had been poisoned 
Even before the sadden death of her mother and sister, Catherine bad 
| been warned by the latter that Reimbauer had designs upoo her life, and 
acting upon this advice she had left his house. Subsequently to this he 
had made attempts to induce her to retarn to his service, by promises 
lof a large marriage portion, and other advantages: but determined not 
\to trust herself again in his hands, she had declined all bis proposals. 

| The young woman who had fallen a victim to the treacherous attack 
of Reimbauer, she desoribed as a person of about twenty-two years of 
j age, tall and rather handsome; she was dressed in the garb of a peasant, 
land bad brought with hera green umbrella, upon which were marked 
the initials J. D This umbrella Riembauer Nad retained, and it was 
| still in his possession, 

The farm-house was searched, and the guidence thus given confirmed 
| by the following circumstances: a skeleton wat found n woman's 

shoe—stains (as of blood) were on the floor, and in some Places a plane 
had been applied. 

Riembauer was arrested. He betrayed no fear or emotion; admitted 
| almost ev ery thing which had been stated; bot gave to the whole a turn 
| consistent with his own innocence of the marder 
| Though the prisoner had heard nothing of the sabstance of Catherine's 
deposition, he did not affect to doubt that the death of Anna Fichstidter 
| was the cause of his apprehension. He admitted at once that he had 
| been acquainted with her (though he denied thet their aequaintance had 
been at all of a criminal nature) while assistant at Hirabeim: that in 
consequence of the confidence she reposedin him she had placed in his 
hands fifty florins of her savings, and had begged to be taken into his ser- 
vice, which be had promised to doin the event of her future good con- 
| duet. Since be left Hirnheim he bad neither seen nor heard any thing 
lof her, except that while ot Pirkwang she had twice sent messages to 
him for pert of the money in hishands. In 1807, while he was in Ma- 
l nich, she had made her appearance one dary at Thomashof, and to the 

great annoyance of the Frauenkneeht family, had communicated to 
l them the promise which had been made to her, that she should Le taken 
linto his service as cook. This intelligence rankled in their minds, and 
‘they determined by every means in their power to prevent it, It was 
labout eight days after the death of old Franenkneeht that Riembauer, 
one evening in the twilight, retarned to Thomashof from Lauterbach. 
where he had been performing a service for the dead. Meeting no one 
lin the passage, he walked straight up to his room, where he found the 
| door open. On the floor Iny a figure extended and motionless, and on 
approaching ithe found, to his consternation, that it was the Ifeless body 
lof a women. He ran into the room above, where be found Magdalena 
and her mother clinging to each other and trembling like aspen leaves. 
They wept and conjured him to be silent. They then informed him that 
ithe seme woman who had visited them at Thomashof in semmer had 
again made her appearance that evening, and demanded admittance into 
his room, insisting that she was to he received into the house as cook, 
and that the Freuenknechts would soon be sent sbout their business. 
This statement led to reproaches; reproaches to blows. The stranger 
either struck or attempted to strike Magdalena, who thereapon had seized 
Riembauer’s razor, and inflicted on heres mortal wound. On beering 
this story he had kindled a light, and, entering the room again, recog- 
nized in the murdered women Anna Eichstadter. He at Gret protested 
that he would instantly leave the house—that be could not remain lon- 
' 
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Cie Albion. 





June 16, 





_ 
er in their society ; but at lust, overcome by their tears and entreaties, 
ce was rash, and, as he now deeply regretted, guilty enough, to agree to 
remain and to assist them in concealing the crime, which he bad come | 
too late to avert. He had accordingly dug a grave for the body in the | 
stable, and had interred it at midnight, os described in the information of | 
Catherine Frauenknecht. The poisoning of Magdalena and ber mother | 
he entirely denied 
Such were the conflicting accounts given by Catherine and Riembauer | 
as tothe circumstances. According to both it was obvious that @ mur 
der had taken place at Thomashof, and that Eichstidter had been the | 


No! that were unworthy of the mame I bear! For four hendred | 
years my forefathers have pepree their honours—nota break in their 
jineage—shall 1 be the first to forfeit this hereditary distinction? Away | 
the thought!" ‘ 

The young gentleman walked haughtily from the tree, and just be- 
fore him he saw Miss Laura, fixing her delighted eyes upon bis coun- 





an Earl Marshal, or a grand Falconer mt the least. The young | 
gentleman stood still, so also did the young lady—the young gentle- | 
man stared, the young lady sighed. “ Fair creature!” quova the! 


CHAP. VL—THE DEPARTURE. 
“ Good heavens! how strange,” said the lawyer, as he dismissed the 
landlord of the little inn. “fam very muck obliged to you~anhy thbah 


—I was just going to marry my daughter to a gentleman who had been 
hanged !" 
Laura barst into tears. “What if he should bea Vampire!’ said she: 


, tenance. and pleasing herself with the thought that she saw before her | «i jg very odd that a man should live twelve months after hanging.” 


Meanwhile the stranger descended the stairs to bis parlour; agroup of 
idlers in the passage gave hastily way on both sides. Nay, the house- 
maid, whom he was about, as usual, to chuck under the chin, uttered a 


victim ; the remaining question was, Ly whom had it bees committed! | youth, throwing out his arm, bat in somewhat a violent and abrupt man- | joud shriek and fell into a swoon. 


—by the pious Riembauer, vitherto looked upon as @ pattern of good- 
ness—or the young Magdalena, whose character for geatleness in the 
neighbourhood was scarcely less established? In either view of the | 
case there were doubts to be cleared up. Hf, according to Kiembauer s| 
statement, Magdalena was the u.urderess, the cause assigned seemed ine | 
sufficientto account for su sudden and complete a change of disposition, | 
or 80 desperate and atrocious a deed; while the improbability was In| 
creased by the consideration that while Magdalena was of a slight and! 
feeble frame, Eichstidter was tail, in good health, or great ce rporeal 
strength, and a complete overmatech for her opponent. On the other} 
hand, Catherine's story was not without its difficulties. At the period 
to which her evidence related she was only twelve years of age and the 
self-possession which she had displayed, Aid the minuleness of her de- 
tails, indicated au unusual and almost surprising degree of presence ot 
mind and retentiveness of memory. She herself admitted that Riem- 
bauer and she had never been on goodterms. Her statement that she 
had heard the words ot the deceased from the upper room, when by her 
own account her throat had been cut some time before, seemed to be of | 
a most improbable nature; finally, there was as yet a wantol any suffi- 
cient motive which could account for the deed, on the supposition that 
Riembauer was the murderer. As to the charge of poisoning, that rest- 
ed only on ber impression, arising from circumstances which, though 
suspicious, were certainly far from being conclusive against Riembauer. 

“nquiries were made into his previous life, and turned out to his pre- 
judice. Whilst in prison he was detected in endeavouring to suborn 
witnesses to prove a confession by Magdalena of the murder. It was 
also ascertained he had written to procure the destruction of the umbrel- 
la. His criminal intercourse with the deceased was proved, and that 
after the birth of their child he bad visited her, and they parted in an 
ger. His seduction of Magdalena was also established in evidence. 

While the chain of evidence was thus winding itself closer and closer 
round the criminal, his calmness, his self-possession, his dexterity in 
evading such questions as he did not choose to answer, his ingenuity in 
reconciling his contradictions and inventing plausible theories, moral | 
and physical, in support of his own version of the murder, seemed only | 
to increase with the weight and force of the presumptions against him. 
He generally replied to the questions put to him with a bland smile; if) 
at times he broke out into anexpression of some warmth, be would beg | 
pardon for the vebhemence icto which he had been burried by a sense of 
wounded honour; sometimes be would laugh aloud at the lies which he | 
said the devil had invented against him; sometimes, when pressed by an | 
awkward inquiry, he would diverge into a strain of metaphysical subtle: | 
ty, or endeavour to divert the attention of the judge by passing hastily 
to some other topic, When confronted with the witnesses, be attempt. 
edto influence their evidence by leading questions; by appeals to their | 
compassion or their fears; by artfal but apparently straightforward ex 
ammations of the circumstances; by dissertations on the risk of error 
and the heinouwsness of rash testimony. When these arts failed to shake 
their evidence, be wo! relapse into his old preaching tone—exclaim 
Quis contra torrentem |" —appeal to tbe Holy ‘Trinity for his innocence, 
and protest thet he was a delenceless sheep attacked ow e!! hands by de 
vouring dogs. Nothing was extracted from him which materially teac 
ed to strengthen the extrinsic evidence against him; although he varied | 
his story in particulars, he adhered pertinaciously to his leading point— | 
that Magdalena was the murderess, and that he had been guilty of no 
other offence than that of haviog concealed the crime from motives of 
compassion. 

In thisinefeetual struggle, during which the priest had undergone no 
less than eighty examinations, two years had passed on, and justice seem- | 
ed fairly ata stand, Having failedto act on the understanding of the 
criminal, the judge proceeded, in a way caleulated to astonish an English 
reader, and which we confess we find it dificult to reconcile even with 
the admitted rules of the German criminal law, to operate apon bis ima | 
gination, The scene, it must be admiited, was got up with some know 
ledge of stage effect. On All Souls’ day, the day on which, eight years | 
béfarg, the murder had been committed, a new examination was order- | 


the mass of evidence Witherto collected, and the contradictions and im- 
probabilities of Riembauer's story, was prolonged till midnight. The | 
Judge addressed himself next to the conscience of the prisoner, and after 
concluding an impassioned appeal, be suddenly raised a cloth from the | 
table, under which lay a skull placed upon a black eashion, © This,” 
said he, “isthe skull of Anna Maria Kichstidter, whieh you may still | 
recognize by the two rows of white teeth* in the jaws.” Riembauer | 
rose instantly from bis chair, stared wide upon the judge, retired a step) 
or (wo so as to hide the object from his eyes, then resuming his habitual | 
smile and his accustomed (ranquillity, he pointed tothe skulland replied | 
—*‘ My conscience is calm. If that skull could speak, it would say, Ri- | 
embauer was my friend, he was not my murderer.” A second attempt 
to extract some admission from him was not more successful. When | 
they held the skull before his eyes, be betrayed strong internal agitation ; | 
but again mastered himself, and once more repeated—* If the skull could 
speak, it would confirm the truth of my story.” 
At length, atter the lapse of another two years, and when the record | 
of the proceedings filled forty-two folio volumes, his firmness gave way. | 
A Jew was executed for murder. Riembauer saw him led to execution | 
from his window, and was observed to be nueh moved by the compo: | 
sure and cheerfulness with which he met his death. On expressing bis | 
wonder at the Christian way the Jew had terminated his career, he was | 
told, (what was the fact,) that from the moment he contessed his crime 
he had attainedacalinness#n@ @Wterfulness of mind which had support 
ed him in his pier, and accompanied him even on the scaffold. This 
information seemed to have produced « great internal conflict in the | 
mind of Riembauer; for some days he was restless and ate little; on | 
the 26th he demanded an audience. Ii wasthe hundredth. If he came | 
with the intention of confession. however, he seemed to have altered | 
his mind ; he fell on his knees, said he wos weary of his existence, that | 
he was haunted by a thousand phantasins in his prison; that when he | 
attempted to pray, his voice was drowned by the sound of a funeral 
drum :—every thing, in short, except that he was guilty of the crime | 
charged against him. Again the judge took the trouble to go-orer the | 
manifold coutradictions and inconsistencies of his story, and pressed 
upon him, that the visions which preyed upon his mind arose from his 
own troubled conscience, and that his only chance of relief lay in a full | 
and open confession. Then at last bis obstinacy gave way; he begged 
the protection of justice for his children, and for his servant Anna We.- | 
minger: “ And now,” added he, “this is my confession :—Catherine has 





aa 





im many particulars told what was not true, bat in the main she has spo- | rh 


ken the truth. 


_—_- 


* The deceased had been remarkable for the beauty of her teeth. 


[am the murderer of Anna Eichstidter.” 


——- 
HEREDITARY HONORS—A TALE OF LOVE AND_ 
MYSTERY. 

CHAPTER 1.—THE MERTING. 


. j “ As it fell upoo a day.” } 
‘There is & certain country, not very far distant from our own: in acer- | 
tain small town close to the metropolis of this country, there once lived | 
a certain young lady, of the name of Laura. She was the daugter and 
sole heiress of an honest gentleman—an attornev-at-law—and was par- 
ticalart addicted to novels and falling in love. One day she was walk- | 
ing in the woods, in a pensive manner, observing how affectionate the 
little birds were to each other. and thinking what a blessing it was to | 
have an agreeable lover—when, leaning against an elm tree, she per | 
ceived a young man, habited in a most handsome dress, that seemed nl 


little too large for him, and of thatpeculiar complexion—half white, half 
yellow—which custom has dedicated to romance 
dark locks sweeping over his forehead—and fixing h 
the ground, he muttered thus to himself— 

“ Singular destiny !—fearful thought! Shall I resist it !—shall I fly? 


Ile wore his long, | 
is eyes intently on 


| me—one day you will know all.” 


| stranger 


ver, as if rather striking a blow than attempting a courteous gesture. 
Full of the becoming terror of a damsel of Romance, Laura drew her- | 


self up, and uttered a little seream. : } 
“ What!” said the yonth, mournfully, “do you, too, fear me?’ 
Laura was affected almost to tears—the youth took her hand. } 


I shall not pursue this interview farther—the young people were in | 
love at first sight—a curious event, that has happened to all of us in our | 
day, but which we never believe happens to other people. What man 
allows another man to have had any bonnes fortuncs’? Yet, when we see 
how the saloons of the theatres are filled by what must once have been 
bonnes fortunes, the honour must be confessed to be of rather a valgar 
description! But what am I doing? Not implying a word against the 
virtue of Miss Laura. No, the attachment between ber and the un- | 
known was of the most Platonic deseription. “They met again and 
ott; and oh, how devotedly Laura loved the young cay alier' She was 
passionately fond of Rank :—it seldom bappens in the novels liked by 
young ladies that a lover is permitted to be of less rank than a peer’s 
son—smaller people are only brought in to be laughed at—edd charac- 
ters—white stockinged quidnuncs—fathers who are to be cheated—bro- 


| thers to be insulted: in short, the great majority of human creatures are 


Russeli-squared into a becoming degree of ludicrous insignificance. Ac- | 
cordingly, to Miss Laura, a lover must necessarily be nothing of a Cali- | 
cot—and she reflected with indescribable rapture on the certainty of | 
having a gallant whose forefathers had enjoyed something tour hundred 
years in the family! But what was that something? She was curions | 
—she interrogated her lover as to bis name and rank. He changed co- | 
lour—he bit bis lip—he thrust both hands into his breeebes-pockets. “I 

cannot tell you what Lam,” said he: “No! charming Laura, forgive 


“Can he be the King’s eldest son?" said Laura to herself. After all, | 
this mystery was very delightful. She introduced the young gentleman 
to her father 

“Ab!” quoth the former, squeezing the Attorney's hand, “ your fami- | 
ly have been good friends to mine.” | 

How!" cried the Attorney—*Are we then acquainted! May 1 | 
crave your name, Sir?” 
| 
} 
' 


The lover looked confused—he mumbled out some excuse—just at 
present, he had reasons for wishing it concealed. Our unknown hada 
long military nose—he looked like a man who might have shot another | 
in a duel. 

“Aha!” said the Attorney winking; and lowering his voice—‘‘I smell | 
you, Sir—you have killed your man—eh !” 

“fla!” cried the stranger; and slapping his forehead wildly, he rush- 
ed out of the room. 

CHAPTER UL—THE LAWYER MATCHED. 

It was now clear:—the stranger had evidently been a brave transgres- | 
sor of the law; perhaps an assassin, certainly a victorious single com. | 
bater. Thisgedoubled in Laura’s bosom the interest she had conceived | 
forhim. There is nothing renders a young lady more ardent in her at- 
tachment than the supposition that her lover has committed some enor- 
mous crime. Her father thought he might make a good thing out of his 
hew acquaintance. He resolved to find out if he was rich—if rich, he | 
could marry him to his danghter; if poor, he might as well inform | 
against him, and get the reward. An attorney is a bow,—a crooked 
thing with two strings to it. It wasin the wood that the lawyer met the 
The stranger was examining atree. ‘ Strong, strong,’ mut- 
tered he; “yes, itis worth buying.” 

“ Are you a judge of trees, Sir?” quoth the attorney. 

“I Tlum—yes, of « peculiar sort of tree.” 

* Have you much timber of your own?” 

“A great deal,” replied the stranger coolly. 

“OF the best kind?” 

it is generally used for scaffolding.” 

“Oh, good deal!” “You cannot,” said he! 

archly, “ you cannot conceal yourself; your rank is sufficiently ap- 


’ 


The lawver paused 


sre eee fF 
“Good Heavens!’ | 
“Yes, my daughter says she heard you boasting of your hereditary | 
distinetions—four hundred years it has existed in your family.” 7 

“Tt has indeed!” 

“ And does the property—the cash part of the business go with it?” 

“Yes! the Government provide for us.” 

“Oh, a pension—hereditary too?” 

“ You say it.” 

Ah, ’tis the way with your great families,” said the lawyer to him- 
self, “ always quartered on the public.” 

“What's that be mutters about quartered!’ inly exc!aimed the stran- 
ger with emotion, 

“Ttis from our taxes that their support is drawn,” continued the 
lawyer. 

‘ Drawn, Sir!” cried the stranger aloud. 

“ And if it be not the best way of living, hang me!" concluded the 
lawyer 
_“* You,” faltered the stranger, clasping his hands: “ horrible supposi- | 
tion!!!" 


CHAPTER IV.—ENLIGHTENED SENTIMENTS. 
“ You will really marry me then, beautiful Laura,” said the stranger 
kneeling on his pocket-hankerchief. | 
Laura blushed. “You are so—so bewitching—and-—-and you will al- 
ways love me—and you will tell me who you are.” d } 
“After our marriage, yes,""—said the stranger somewhat discom- | 
posed. 
‘No! now—now,”—cried Laura coaxingly. 
He was silent. 
“ Come IL will get it out of you. Youare aneldest son.” 


“Indeed Lam,” sighed the stranger. 
** You have an hereditary title ?” 
* Alas! yes!” 

“It descends to you?” 

“It does'!—" 

“You have a—a—the means to support it?’ 
“ Assuredly.” 

“Convince me of that.” said the lawyer, who bad been listening un- | 


observed, “and my daughter is yours—let you have killed vour man a | 
hundred times over!’ | 
* Wonderful liberality !" eried the stranger, enthusiastically, and 


rowing himself at the lawyer's feet. 


CHAPTER V.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


The stranger wore a splendid suit of clothes. The mystery about him 
attracted the admiration and marvel of the people at the little inn at 
which he bad taken up his lodging. They were talking about him in | 
the kitchen one morning when the boots was brushing his coat. A tai- | 
lor from the capital who was travelling to his country seat, came into 
the kitchen to ask why his breakfast was not ready. 

“It is a beautiful coat!” cried the boots, holding it up. 

“ What a cut!" cried the chambermaid. 

“Tt is lined with white silk,” said the scullion, and she placed her 
thum) on the skirts. 

‘‘ Ha!” said the tailor,—“ what do I see! it is the coat of the Mar- 
quess de Téte Perdu: I made it myself.” 

“It is out—it is out!” cried the waiter. “The gentleman is a Mar- 
quess. Gemini, bow pleased Miss Laura will be!” 

“What's that, Sir? so the strange gentleman is really the Marquess 
de Téte Perdu!” asked the landlady. “John, take the fresh eggs to his 
Lordship.” 

Impossible!" said the tailor, who had fixed on the fresh eggs for him- 
self. “Impossible!” and while he laid his hands on the egg-stand. he 
lifted his eves to heaven Impossible! the Marquess has been hanged 
this twelvemonth |" 


| drying himself by the fire. 
| climaeteric, silting at a little table by the window, and reading “ Glu- 


| cousin, nevertheless. 


“ The Devil!” said the stranger, glancing suspiciously round; “am J 
known then ?”’ 

“Known! yes, you are known!" cried the boots. 
de Tete Perdu.” 

Sacre bleu!”’ said the stranger, flinging into the parlour in a violent 
rage. He locked the door. He walked up and down with uneven 
strides. ‘Curse on these painful distinctions—these hereditary cus- 


“The Marquess 


|} toms!” cried he vehemently, “they are the poison of my existence. [| 


shall lose Laura; I shall lose ber fortune; | am discovered. No, not 
yet; I will fly to her, before the boots spreads the intelligence. I will 
force herto go off with me—go off !—how many people have | forced to 
go off before!” 
' Te avoid the people in the passage, the stranger dropped from the 
window. He hastened to the lawyer's house—he found Miss Laura in 
the garden—she was crying violently, and had fergotien her pocket- 
hanckerchiet; the stranger offered her his own. Her eyes fell ona 
Marquess's coronet, worked in the corner, with the initials “ T. P.” 

“ Al! it is too true, then,” said she, sobbing; “ the—the Marquess de 
Tete Perdu—"” Here her voice was choked by her emotion. 

« Pamnation! what—what of him?” 

With great difficulty Laura sobbed out the word ‘* H—a—ng—e—d :"' 

“It is all up with me!” said the stranger, with aterrible grimace, and 
he disappeared, 

“Oh! he is certainly a Vampire,” wept the unfortunate Laura; “at 
all events, after having been hanged for twelve months, he cannot be 
worth muchas a busband!” 


CHAPTER VIIL—THE PHILOSOPHER. 


It was a melancholy dreary day, and about an hour after the above 
interview, it began to rain cats and dogs. ‘The mysterious stranger was 
walking on the bigh road that led from the country town; he hoped to 
catch one of the public vehicles that passed that way towards the capi- 
tal. He buttoned up the fatal coat, and (ook particular care of the silk 
skirts. ‘In vain,” said he bitterly, “is all this finery; in vain have I at- 
temptedto redeem my lot. Fate pursues me everywhere. Damo it! 
the silk will be all spotted; Imay not get another such coat soon ; sel- 
dom that a man of similar rank,” here the rain set full in his teeth and 
drowned the rest of his soliloquy. He began to look round for a shel- 
ter, when suddenly he beheld a pretty litile inn, standing by the road 


| side; he quickened his pace, and was presently in the traveller's room 


There was a bald gentleman, past his grand 


menborchiusisiculoram on the propriety of living in a parallelogram, 
and moving only in a right angle.” Absorbed in his own griefs, the 
stranger did not notice his companion—be continued to dry his shirt 
sleeves, and mutter to himself. “ Ab!” said he, ‘no love for me: 
never shall lmarry some sweet, amiable, rich young lady; the social 
distinctions confine me to myself. Odious law of primogeniture! hate- 
ful privileges of hereditary descent!” 

The bald gentleman, who wasa great philosopher, and had himself 
written a iarge book in which he had clearly proved that “ Man was not 
a Monkey,” started up in delight at these expressions—* Sir,”’ said he, 
warmly, bolding out his hand to the stranger, ‘ your sentiments do 
credit to your understanding—you are one of the enlightened few whose 
opinions precede the age. Hereditary distinctions! they sre, indeed, 
one of the curses of civilization.” 

“ You speak truly, venerable Sir,” said the stranger sighing 

“ Doubtless,” continued the sage, “ you are some younger son deprived 


of your just rights by the absurd monopoly of an elder brother.” 


“No, Lam myself the elder son; I myself exercise, and therefore de- 
plore, that monopoly.”’ 
“Noble young man'—-what generosity !—see what it is to be wise !”’ 


| said the philosopher; ‘knowledge will not even allow us to be selfish.”’ 


The stranger kindled into enthusiasm, and into eloquence. ‘ What,” 
snide, ‘‘ what is so iniquitous as these pre-ordinations of our fate against 
out WHIT Weare born to « cortatn line—we are eceomplished to that 
line—our duty is confined to a certain routine of execution—we are 
mewed up like owls in a small conventual circle of gloom—we are paid 





| sufficient for what we perform—we have, therefore, no incentive to our 
| enterprise and ambition—the greater part 

| we stir abroad into more wide and commo 
| we are perpetually reminded that a stamp is upon us—we cannot con- 
| sult our inclinations—we must not marry as we please—we can never 


r life isa blank toms. If 
niercourse with mankind, 


escape from ourselves—” 
“And,” pursued the philosopher, who liked to talk himself as well 


| as to listen; ‘and while so unpleasant to yourself are these dangerous 


and hateful hereditary distinctions, what mischiefs do they not produce 
to your fellow creatures !—condemned to poverty, they are condemned 
to the consequences of poverty :—ignorance and sin—they offend, and 
you hang them !” 

** Hang—them !—Ah 
his hands. 

“What philanthropic tenderness!” said the philosopher; ‘ Pardon 
me, Sir. I must introduce myself: you may have beard of me ; I am the 
author Slatterenobigioso ; you, so enlightened, are probably an author 
yourself; perhaps you bave turned your attention to Morals, and are ac- 
quainted with the true nature of crime.” 

“ Ay,” groaned the siranger, “Iam acquainted with its end.” 

“Or perhaps biography, the great teacher of practical truths, made you 
first learn to think. For my part Lamuse myself even now by taking the 
lives of some of the most remarkable of my cotemporaries.”’ 

‘indeed!” said the stranger with inexpressible dignity, and then 
putting on his hat with an air, he stalked out of the room, saying over 


”? 


the benevolent stranger covered his face with 


| his left shoulder, in a voice of conscious pride—“ And I, Sir, have done 


the same!” 
CHAPTER VIIL—THE JEALOUSY. 


‘*Ah, miss!’ said the tailor, as he passed through the country town 
on a high trotting horse, and met the unfortunate Laura walking home- 
wards with “ The Sorréws of Werter” in her hand: “ Ab! so the spark 


| has carried himself off. How could you be so taken in? What! marry 





a 

“TL know what you wonld!say,” 
beg you will be silent. You knew him, then,” 

“ Ay, by sight. I have seen him on trying occasions, sure enough. 
Bot you will meet him no more, I guess: be is wanted in town to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘*Gracious Heaven! for what?” said Laura, thinking the Marquess 
de Téte Perdu was again apprehended for not having been hanged 
sufficiently. 

“ Why—be prepared—Miss, he is going to tie the noose.” 

“ Wretch ! perfidious wretch!” shrieked Laura, as her fearnow chang- 
ed into jealousy ; “do you mean that he is going to lead another to the 
altar?” 

“ Exactly, Miss!” said the tailor, and off went his high trotting horse. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE DENOUEMENT. 


“ Poor cousin Jack!” said the Lawyer, as he was eating his breakfast ; 
“he has been playing very naughty pranks, to be sure; but he is our 
We should pay him all possible respect. Come, 
girl, get on your bonnet! you may as well come with me ; it will divert 
your mind.” 

“La! papa; but, to be sure, there will be a great crowd. It is a most 
affecting sight; and, afterall, I think a drive may do me good.” 

“ That's right. girl,” said the father; and they were soon on the roed 
to the capital. They arrived at an open space, but filled with spectators ; 
they beheld a platform, raised above the heads of the people; Laura 
crew very fairt with anxiety and heat. She heard the spectators talking 
to each other. “They say,” observed one, “that it is with great diffi- 
culty he was persuaded to the calling—it has been four hundred years in 


interrupted Laura haughtily, “ and I 
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the family—he took himself away, but came back when he beard the 
fees were augmented—you know that he gets all the clothes.” 
“There's poor cousin Jack,”’ quoth the Attorhey; bow pale he is!"’ 
Laura looked. To the side of cousin Jack, who was about to be banged 
moved a well-known figure. 
“ The Marquess de Téte Perdu” cried the Lawyer aghast ! 
“My lover! my lover!” screamed Laura. 


“My eye! that's the Hereditary Hangman!” said a bystander with | 


open mouth. 

“ Hereditary Hangman!” said an English Lord. who was by chance an 
attendant at the spectacle. ‘‘ Hereditary Hangman !—what a burlesque 
on the Peerage !"’ 

Is it a burlesque truly, or is the one about as wise as the other? 

Mirwo. 
—~—— 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. VOL. LL. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

No one, twenty years ago, would have conceived it possible that a 
work on “ the principles of geology”’ should appear, replete with discus- 
sions such as those into which Professor Lyell here enters. The altera- 
tions wrought in plants and animals by domestication, climate, and other 
conditions of existence ;—the limits of the deviations which may thus 
take place from an original type ;—the phenomena of mixed races, and 
the possibility of their continued fertility; the laws which regulate the 
geographical distribution of plants and animals;—the mode in which 
species may be diffused, and again, in which their limits may be con- 
tracted, and how at last they may be eliminated and become extinct ; — 
the effects produced in the animal and vegetable world by the advance 
of human population ;—these, and such as these, are the themes which 
enliven the pages of this interesting and instructive volume. And 
though our readers may, at first, think that the changes to which man 
himself, together with his works, is subjected, and the ‘ waves” that 

“have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by;” 

and ‘the sand” that “ have filled up the palaces of old,” and the ocean 
bed strewed with treasures and skeletons, the tribute of our argosies and 
fleets,—fitter argument for the poet’s dream than the geologist’s fea- 
soning;—though they may marvel to find a Lyell exclaiming, with 
Clarence, 

“Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 

A thousand mea that fishes gnawed upon, 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels,’— 
they will soon discover that the consideration of such subjects is most 
closely connected with the questions which the examination of the 
earth’s surface has forced upon the notice of philosophers. Upon the 
most pregnant evidence geologists have arrived at the conviction that 
we can hope to understand the past operations which have formed the 
strata of the globe, and brought together their contents, only by making | 
ourselves acquainted with the operations which are still in progress on 
the surface ot the earth,—by studying the whole range of organic life, 
the relations of its classes, and the laws of its mutations. 


of the lias to the crocodile of the Nile; from the mastodon of the Paris 
| 


‘ not thas, through oatural causes, obtain a transition from the plesiosaur | 


basin to the elephant of Asia? Ought we not at least to try the possi- 


bility of thus identifying the demonstrated changes of the past with the | 


known mutability of the present? Andsech an identity is maintained 
| by the assertor of the geological adequacy of the existing organic laws of 
| the world. 

Such are the two very remarkable questions which at present offer 
| themselves as the prominent points forthe attention of the ecological 

theorist; and, in the discussion of these two doctrines, Mr. Lyell’s work 
is maiuly employed. We do not intend, by any means, to place upon 
| the same footing, with regard to their philosophical character or their 
evidence, the two theories which we have noticed. It is very conceivable 
that the first may be true, though the second is false; that the dynamical 
processes which form part of the present course of the world, may have 
produced all the effects of that kind which the state of the earth exhibits 
While the transmutation of species into other species, may turn out, on 
examination, to be a visionary and unauthorised speculation. That this 
is the state of the case, is Mr. Lyell’s opinion. His first volume contain. 
edavery masterly exposition of the present mode of action and the 
intensity of the moving forces of the earth, with a defence of the suffi 
ciency of these to explain all the geological phenomena which belong 
to that partof the subject. The present volume is occupied with va 
rious discussions on the laws and limits of the variability of organisation 
and isan estimate of the nature and amount of the alterations which 
causes, belonging tothe animal and vegetable world, are now producing 
The author's conclusion is, that the changes of this kind at present going 
on, are highly important towards the explanation of many of the facts of 
geology: but that the appearance of new species, at successive epochs, 
which we learn from irresistible geological evidence to have repeatedly 
occurred, isa tact not belonging to the operation of that tendency to 
change in organised beings, which we see stiil brought into play . | 

We consider this to be a very important point of doctrine. The op- 
posite opinion, indeed, is perhaps not likely to make many converts in 
this country, yet it has Leen embraced, we believe, by no small nomber 
of continenta: geologists; and is one of those conjectures easily suggest 
ed to the spirit of wide and venturous speculation which these studies 
almost irresistibly call into action. The question itself, too, and the 
evidence, are eminently curious, physiologically considered. We shall, 
therefore, follow Mr. Lyell a little while in the discussion of it. The 
book abounds with remarkable fucts showing the modifications which 
various influeuces and conditions can effect among animals and plants. 
Thus— 

“ Some of our countrymen, engaged of late in conducting the principal 
mining association in Mexico, carried out with them some English erey- 
hounds of the best breed, to bunt the hares which abound in that country 
The great platform which is the scene of sport is atan elevation of about 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the mercury in the 
barometer stands babitually at the height of about nineteen inches. It | 
was found that the greyhounds could not support the fatigues of a long 
chase in this attenuated atmosphere, and before they could come up with 
their prey, they lay down gasping for breath; bat these same animals 


The readers of our review of the Professor's first volume, [copied | have produced whelps which have grown up, and are not in the least 
into the Albion October 2, 1830,] are aware of the important discovery degree incommoded by the want of density in the air, but run down 
to which geology has owed its recent advance and form:—namely, that | the hares with as much ease as the fleetest of their race in this country 
the organic fossils which the earth contains, offers a series of genera | Into the question concerning mule animals and plants, considered in 
and species, so far fixed and constant, that they enable us to distinguish chap. iv., interesting as they are, we have not space to enter. The gene 
and identify the successive beds ‘by indisputable evidence, in thou- ral facts of such cases are sufficiently familiar to enable the reader to fol- 
sands of cases, where we should look in vain for light to those minera- low us in judging whether the existing laws of life can have led to such 








logical characters which were mainly attended to by the geologists of an | 
earlier school. 
* * * * | 


. * 


We venture, therefore, to retain our belief that we shall best discharge 
the duty of exhibiting the most recent advances towards a knowledge 
of the earth’s past history, by following those who had endeavoured to 
trace it by the aid oforganic fossils. But before we proceed to give an ac- 
count of this train of speculations, we must notice the course of discovery 
which has led the geologist to subjects, as we have already observed, ap- 
parently so foreign to his original aim. 7 

It being ascertained that strata can be identified over a wide 
of country, by means Ol ther materials and contents, two Ve~; che) 
ble general facts are found to offer themselves in the phenomena of | 
these masses. In the first place, the strata are in agreat variety of po- | 
sitions with regard to the earth's surface, and to each other: some are 
highly inclined, some horizontal ; some mutually parallel, others placed 
upon the edges or against the slopes of the subjacent beds; some COn- | 
tinuous and of uuifurm inclination, others contorted and disturbed, bro- | 
ken and separated. ‘The arrangement of the beds irresistibly suggests 
the belief that each was deposited at first horizontally, and that then, by | 
by the action of mechanical violence, the masses were variously shat- 
tered and disturbed. Inthe next place, the species of organised beings 
which are contained in each formation, or main division of beds, are, tor 
the most part, different. We trace a succession of several conditions of | 
the gnimal and vegetable world which had little or nothing in common. 
Each of many periods appears to have had its own Flora and I auna, and 
none of these seems to have included the animals and plants with which 
we are now surrounded. A geological theory should obviously include 
these two capital classes of facts. 
tainable, may, we think, well be doubted. But though we should not | 
be so sanguine as to look to known causes for an explanation of such ap- 
pearances, or to define the mode in which the unknown have acted, it 
may stillbe interesting and instructive to follow out the most promising 
of the analogies which present themselves. ; 

The differences of position and the mutations of organic forms which 
have taken place ia the pre-existing earth, appear, at first sight, tohave 
but a dim and remote resemblance to any thing which is at present oc- 
curring. There seems to be little chance of identifying what is now 
going on with ao era when the Audes were raised from the bottom ofthe 
ocean, or with the state of our earth when that flying dragon, the ptero- 
dactyl, succeeded the trilobite. But the theorist not so easil y 
daunted. In matters of change, as all know, a beginning is every thing. 
If he can once shake the stability of the existing order, itis difficult to say 
what revolutions he may not produce. ‘The adventure is, at least worth 
atrial. 


| 
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Now, it appears that, in the present order of things, certain changes 


do go on, both in the position of portions of the earth, and in the forms 
of certain organised beings. The volcano and the earthquake are sel- 
dom longidle; the ocean is an unremitting assailant of the solid earth ; 
the countless host of streams and showers second hisattack, onthe other 
side, by efforts formidable from their multitude and perseverance. The 
coast yields ; the crest of the mountain descends; large tracts of the 
earth tremble and change their elevation: the volcanic island lifts its 
head above the waves. Here, at least, are some elements of mutations 
in the form of the earth and of the bed of the sea. The more we exa- 
mine such causes, the more constant, the more extensive, the more 
powerful, does their operation appear. Inthe course of progressive ages, 
what effects may they not produce?) And what limit are we to place to 
the time during which their work has proceeded? Weknow that this 
past period must be long; we know not howlong. Who shall prove to 
us thatthe forces which we ourselves witness are too weak, or unfit, fo 
produce all the facts of position which the eart’,'s crast exhibits? Such 
is the reasoning of the advocate of the geolozical adequacy ol the exist- 
ing dynamical* laws of the world. a 
But changes also take place in the organic creation; by cultivation 
and domestication. by climate and food, by mixture of races and per- 
petuation of peculiarities, plants, brutes, and man undergo extensive 
changes. The various breeds of domestic animals, the results of chance 
or care, zre monuments of this mutability of the forms of species. Man, 
when he has long inhabited a strange land. acquires new characteristics, 
which enable the most casual observer to recognise his adopted country. 
Nature provides, by a new covering, for the warmth of animals in cold 
climates. Fruits and flowers accept innumerable modifications from the 
hand of the gardener. Where does this capacity of change terminate ? 
Is it impossible that it may reach so far as to transmute the organised 
forms of one geological period into those of another’? Here, es in the 
former case, we shall not lack time We have no occasion to embarrass 
ourselves for want of thousands, f 


or. if it be necessary. of millionso 


years. With this liberty, need we despair of passing from one set of 
shells, of reptiles,of mammiferous quadrupeds, to another? May we 
<a 

* We restrict the wor ynamuica! here s usua! scientifc s _ “ 
relates to forces gu 


That such a theory is at present at-) 


changes ot the species inhabiting the globe, as those with which geology 
presents us, 


We may begin by observing that it belongs to a very loose and head 
long style of speculation to maintain, that because existing laws may 
lead to some change, they may lead to any change. Because the course 
of domestication and breeding may possibly extract, in the progress of 
generations, a lap-dog from a mastiff,—may reduce the legs of a sheep to 
the minutest size,—and alter the outline of a pig or a bull,—it is quite 
gratuitousto assert that such causes cen, therefore, turn a bull into a buf- 
falo, or a pig into an elephant. But where, says the theorist, do you 
place your limit of possible alteration? We answer, that our not know- 

1 . * m 


sumption that there is no boundary. What is the limit of a man’s stature ? 
—of his lite _—of the change that one generation may receive by the in 
fluence of circumstances? If the theorist will tell us this, we may then | 
join him in calculating what change a thousand ora million generations 
may produce. Bat this calculation will not be rightly performed by re- 
peating the amount of the first change for a given number of times, any 
more than a similar progress will enable us to deduce a man’s growth in 
fifty years from a child’sin one year. And till we have it shown that the 
deviations of species are, from their nature, limited, we have at least the 
force of analogy in our favour, hen we suppose that as the strength, | 
and size, and powers of each species are confined within limits narrow 
in themselves though indefinite to us, so also is the capacity of such 


| deviation, —that certain modifications may be produced by external 


causes, but that there isan invisible lie which the waves of these fluc 
tuations cannot pass,—that the mutability of the species is finite, as all its | 
other properties are finite —Tind that, though we may alter some of the 
attributes of an animal, as the size and proportion of its parts, by suitable 
agency, there are other changes, less considerable perhaps to the eye, 
but more attended to by nature, which neither man, nor the elements, 
nor time itself can ever bring about. 

This, we say, is what we should expect from analogy: how complete- 
lly this view is confirmed by an appeal to facts, we are now enabled 

most satisfactorily to show. Yet the gainsayers of the fixity of species 

have begun by going directly in opposition to this philosophical presump- 

tion. They have reasoned as if chance, once shown to exist in the con 

stitution of organic could have neither limit nor selection: 

could not possibly be affec ted by the remoteness ol the succeeding steps 
| from the starting point of the change, or by the clashing ofthe conditions 
which this progression may bring into play. And in this way, all meta- 
morphoses having become to them equally probable, they have given ur 
a history of the gradations by which nature has ascended from the lowest 
step of organic life to the production of man, which it is not easy to re 
peat with a grave face, but of which we will say a word shortly. 

It will, however, be more instructive to proceed to something more de- 
finite. The assertion of the Transmutationists which is most deserving 
of consideration is, that by the modifying influence of external cireum- | 
stances, or of mixed generation, new species may be produced, capable of | 
permanently existing and supporting themselves in a state of nature. This 
is a proposition susceptible of being tried and decided by an appeal to 
facts. Here. at least, the advoeates of gradoal change have an application 
of their doctrine, where the period which the process requires is not so vast 
nor the testimony of its having taken place so unattainable, asto make it | 
reasonable for them to take refuge in these their usual complaints. Now ) 
what is the testimony of facts? That no one instance can be produc ed, | 
or pointed oat with probability, of such an establishment of a new spe- | 
cies. Animals and vegetables can be modified to a large extent by food, 
climate, training, and many other causes; but it appears, from the most 
attentive consideratiun of the best examples of these changes, that the 
mutations thus superinduced ere applicable to select qualities only and | 
governed by constant laws:—that the limit of the entire deviation from 
the original type of which the species is capable, is reached in a brief 
period of time, after w hich no further dev jation ean be obtained It ap- 
pears, too, that we have no examples of trae hybrid races perpetuated 
for many generations, even by the assistance of man; and that thus an 
indefinite divergence from a primitive form, and an indefinite miatore of 
different forms. are laws which find no place in the economy of nature 
Every case which the transmutationists adduce, to show how great are 
the changes which species may undergo, fails utterly, when Crors-exh 
mined, in proving the change to be unlimited, continuous, and univer 
sal. What can he more striking, at first sight, than the varieties of 
the dog? 

“ But if we look for some of those essential changes which would be 
required to lend even the semblance of a foundation for the theory of 
Lamarck, respecting the growth of new organs and the gradual oblitera- 
tion of others. we find nothing of the kind. For inali these varieties of 
the relation of the bones with each other remains 
the form of the teeth never changes in anv perceyr 


beings, 


; 


»0 


the dog. eaves Cavier 
essentially the eame-: 


tible degree, except that in some individaals, one additions! false grinder 
occasionally appears, sometimes on the one side, and sometimes on the 
other The greatest departure from @ common type and it constitutes 
the maximum of variation as yet known in the animal kingdom, is exem 





plece only by becoming as coarse and rude as their neighbours 
crab, the sloe, the weed may remain; but the fragrant apple, the luscious 
plum, the curded cauliflower ore there no longer.-- 


bind 
ty analogous tojone pre- 


heman race.’ 


= in those races of dogs which have a supernumerary toe on the 
oot, with the corresponding tarsal bones, a varic 
sented by six-frgered families of the 

We keow that a few generations will, by care in breeding, alter the 
appearance of the bull or the cat. In consequence of singularly fortu- 
nate circumstances, —the custom prevalent among the ancient Egyptians 
of preserving the remains of the objects of their superstitious adoration, 
and the examination of these remains by the French naturalists, afler the 
Egyptian expedition,—we have skeletons of the animals just mentioned 
belonging to an epoch almost as remote as any which human history in- 
cludes. Now what is the amount of the alteration which these specics 
have suffered from that time to this! 

“ Such was the conformity of the whole of these species to those now 
liwing that there was no more difference, says Cavier, between them 
than between the haman mummics and the embalmed bodies of men of 
the present day. Yet some of these animals have since that period been 
transported ef mean to almost every variety of climate 
commodate their habits tu new circumstances, as far as their nature 
would permit, The cat, for exsinple, bas been carried over the whole 
earth, and, within the last three centuries, has been nataralixed jn every 
part of the new world, from the cold regions of Canada to the tropical 
plains of Gaiana; vet it bas scarcely undergone any perceptible mu- 
tation, and is still the same animal which was held sacred by the 
Egyptians. 

© Of the ox, undoubtedly there are many very distinct races; but the 
ball Apis, w hich was led in solemn processions by the Egyption priests, 
did not differ from some of those now living. The black cattle that have 
ron wild in America, where there were many peculiarities in the eli 
mate not to be found, perhaps, in any part of the old world, and where 


aud foreed to ac- 


4 


scarcely a single plant on which the y fed was of precisely the same ape 


cies, instead of altering their form and habits, have actually reverted to 
the exact likeness of the aboriginal wild cattle of Europe.” 

Here, at least, we have no fact which giver any countenance to the 
notion of the permanent education of new species from old, or of the 


indefinite preservation and exaggeration of a change arising from exter. 
| nal causes 


Of the possibility of bey pene ssing modifications of grent apparent 


amount on the forms and properties of plants and animals, our farms 
and our gardens undoubtedly bear ample and decisive testimon 


if 


Every ox, sheep, and pig, every cabbage and cabbage-rose, every peac 


and apple, is an instance of the ductility of the natural constitution of or- 
ganised beings; and differs widely from the progenitor of the stock, as it 
existed when man received it at the hands of nature 


But these changes, which nature allows, she does not adopt: they en 


dure only while man continues his cares. Let the master be taken away, 
—let the human hand be no longer there to till the fleld, to prune the pur- 
den, and to feed and tend bis servant animals,—and the scene is soon 
changed. 
table world recommences 
their secret powers in a state of alliance with the lord of the creation, 
when destitute of his nid, can no longer preserve their ground, or retain 
their forced development 
active and strong become fierce and predacious 
stops and waits for the approach of the gun, bot steals forward and 
ponnces on his prey 
repair, ina few generations, the legs which the ingenuity of man had 
condemned to diminution as an unprofitable waste of natriment 
yarden flower grows wild fora few summers perhaps; but it ean live 
healthily and long among the hardier daughters of the fleld, only by re- 
nouncing its garden dress and habits , 
| abrogated, 


The natural wor of the various tribes of the animal and vege- 
The species that had thriven and unfolded 


The weok and helpless skulk or perish; the 
The pointer no longer 
The sheep and the ox, if they survive atall must 
The 


The reign of established law is 
The refined flavour and polished exterior of the products 


of the orchard are assailed by a democratic aggression of thorns and 
brambles; and, in the 


struggle, they either perish, or preserve their 


The 


“Pro molli violAé, pro purpureo narciseo, 
Carduus et spinis surgit paliorus acutis.” 
The changes, therefore, which cultivation and other external causes 


) can effect in the character of plants and brutes, afford no ground what 
have produced, by a natural operation, a snecession of conditions othe 
organic creation, differing from each other in any definite way: still less, 
as might easily be shown, does it appear that we could thos arrive at a 
series of forms fesembling that peculiar succession which is given by 
geological observation 
gle step in the region of known fact, and thence to travel on toa bound. 
less extent in the vast void of unkouweo ages and circumstances, 
it appears from what has been said, that aot only is everything, after his 


The transmutationiet attempts to make a sin- 
But 


first step, in the highest degree hypothetical, and indeed extravagantly 


gratuitous, but that his single pointof footing on solid ground utterly 
fails him; and when he would acquire an impetus for hie adventurous 


spring, he is competled to slip back into that strictly fixed and limited 
eyetem from which he wishes to escape 

” Such being the antenable charecter of the most tangible and plausible 
part of the transmutation theory, it can hardly be deemed necessary to 


| discuss the strange and sweeping assumptions which it ventures apon, 
| when it has ercaped out of the province of observetion, and plays its fan- 


tastic tricks in the remote and inaccessible regions of countless ages past. 
We may enable the reader to judge of the pace at which the theorist 
proceeds by indienting the extreme points of his career The object of 
the “Philosophie Zoologique” of Lamarck is to trace the steps ” 
whieh the whole of the animal creation bas been constructed, through 
the gradual working of the natural tendencies of the animals themselves. 
The world of life had its origin, it seems, in certain “ petits corps gela- 
tineux Such elementary bodies formed the lowest classes of animale; 


and these again, by their fecling of their wants, by their efforts, by the 


operation of a “sentiment interienr,” first acquired organs, and then 


| developed and multiplied these acquisitions, till they had passed through 
fall the varieties of animal being which now exist or have existed 


Fi- 
nally, among these creatures there arose a dominant race, which, having 
acquired a supremacy over the others, succeeded in placing # considera- 
ble distance between themselves and the other tribes. To this race of 
animals we and our readers have the honour to belong 

If the reader does not find himself somewhat giddy with this unex- 
pected elevation, he will readily conjecture the nature of some of the 
steps by which this development of animal organization is supposed to 
We will mention only an instance or two. 

“ft is not the organs, or, in other words, the nature nnd form of the 
parts of the body of an animal which have given rise to its habits, and 
its particular faculties, but on the contrary, its habits, its manner of liv- 
ing, and those of its progenitors have in the course of time determined 
the form of We body, the number aud condition of its organs, in short, the 
faculties which itenjoys. Thus otters, beavers, waterfowl, tartles, and 
frogs, were not made web-footed in order that they might swim; but 
their wants having attracted them to the water in search of prey, they 
stretched out the toes of their feet to strike the water and move rapidly 
along its surface. By the repeated stretching of their toes, the skin 
which onited them at the base acquired a habit of extension, antilin the 
course of time the broad membraves which now connect their extremi- 
ties were formed. 

“In like manner the antelope and the gazelle were not endowed with 
light agile forme, in order that they might escape by flight from carnivo- 
rous animals: but having been exposed to the danger of being devoured 
by hons, tigers, and other beasts of prey, they were compelled to exert 
themselves in conning with great celerity, a habit which, in the course of 
many generations, gave rise fo the peculiar slenderness of their legs, and 
the agility and elegance of their forme. 

“The camelopard was not gifted with along flexible neck because it 
was destined to live in the interior of Africa, where the soil was arid and 
devoid of herbage, buat being reduced by the nature of that country to 
support jteelf on the foliage of lofty trees, it contracted a habit of stretch- 
ing itself up to reach the high boughs, antil ts fore-legs became longer 
than the hinder, and its neck so elongated, that it could raise its head to 
the height of twenty feet above the ground.” 

That the organs of animals are adapted in a most remarkable manner 
to their sitastions and habits is a fact which strikes all mankind: and 
certainly the above is a very amusing mode of reading the charac- 
ters of thie adaptation Because animals could not well subsist 
without their present forms of legs, and toes, and teeth, therefore 
they have made these parte what they are, by a series of efforts and ac- 
tions of theirown. Because they have now no want unprovided for 
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12 She Albion. 


a ; ; lero, had already created | that with the advice and countenance of a man of your experience, 
means of gratifying it, no feeling of the need) nothing of my ready speech and skill inthe Bolero, ‘ t ; of y 
pee dagpon whe om than t ony actually poe nothing enough of jealousies among the village girls. But pve, vas of | there’s ae Don José could have done that Polinario would fear to 
a sd ede — 9 iaty | = mt» here ae aes be wep yes Smarty but tie line i Give me thy hand, friend,” said Bartolomeo, “I've found bim again 
ings which for thousands of years they could not satisty vince. Guitar strings were freely bro , ; ; M '. 
ropenniten wiih they could wot indulge for an be somber | not the worst of Wi, some quareets emang tivals, vedod DON 1 SPE | “1 ox upghia ts rocctiont the pertloubess of ts Sotibeiiedek hal fot 
i rvedand transmitied life in conditions to whieb father was resolved to marry her. ne SON O ! t : 
< eee fosan suited, and were incessantly urged by feel- olive graver, was the favourite of my sister; but the father of her lover | lowed, and which = om #9 wees wa cuponsey Seah Oue , ertole 
inn. <1 sndouunel unpossessed, of the same kind with an oyster’s: would by no means consent to the mariiage, — bis a | me a exp egy pe pam por oo ag Oe pets bn 5 ote - 
i a é ' , -ic y vould purchase an olive press, and @ mule, | Jose, + ’ f , error ; " 
‘ "of the want of a Lead, or a saail’s of the need of a back- could beng as many durvs as would ; pines taakaniedia dl , 
bone. eens oe See er ae bone me ga Since I hadt f d the half capon from the duke’s table soter| pee ag eat saotens po] eoly gus coconiotin’ to athe 
j judge, perfect, therefore it must have gone) ince I had transferre ie ha } ‘ 
ae eer ceante dearest of eputenins, Because we now see | neath the cloak of the pobre, 1 had corer enmatnes — —— pec yy cong Seay Ae pay meshes po sens tq Tie og had Ws tee 
: : , i- . j t would make Ma-| name is ° 
t P the organic world, therefore the sole and uni- honesty; but I sow began to think how appy i | | nam ' he i ; 
ny boy gerd alba yn Sette wanted oda tation. ‘Truly | raquita, and all of us, if she were married, and nom pF mapa : Cpe teghonrtey yah! m1 aa that the fear of my name did 
is ji “9 , ” Ti I d I! purse of duros would be to some. uring the great-| as much for me a gun é - 
this is a strange “* Zoological Philosopty !"—[ To be Continued. } ania “4 poses t hneditated upon this, and just then an event took place | The exploit with which it was ordained that I should commence my 
spony | that helped me to the accomplishment of the resolution I bad formed. | career, was not one of extreme difficulty ; oe informed me, that 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF POLINARIO, THE SPANISH | A cle, my father’s brother, died at ‘Torre Nueva in La Mancha, |« messenger bad arrived that morning, to vespeak supper for three 
BANDIT.—NO. I | leaving to Lim, a house and a small piece of seffron and wine land, and | canon’s, travelling from Cordova to a they travel in their coach,” 
Although my life has been simost wholly passed on the Castilian side | the mule trade between our village and Andujar having become said Ledgperseye ao a eeepamten been weeny cere Don 7 
f tt "s 1g A . Lam, nevertheless, a native of Andalusia, and no | worse, owing to the channel of the river having beeu deepened so that has been heard of hereabou ry - adhe \ any eee ts but 
c stil ae 7 tos aonteier is asserted in the royal pardon obtained | boats could pass down, my father resolved to cross the Sierra into | strolling up the mountain road, au aiting tueir approwch—the rest fol- 
aa = ahrels 1 am called Polinario of La Mancha. Possibly the| La Mancha, to spend the rest of bis days oa his newly acquired in- ge tobe int eit ca eee il tind, tacit dn . 
Bishop. bene who obtained for me the King’s forgiveness, did not care | heritance. The evening before our departure, w hile my sister Mara-| It was Lars - on be indir ver S enaddwed t aot =a an = 
wom thy but the truth is, that I was born in his diocese, in the small | quita sat weeping at the thoughts of parting from her lover, whora she | I slowly wai whe othe pe — Fol “ r+ seeds wd — lime, 
pe va of Tot ar which is situated about eight leagues up the river | thought never to see more, I resolved that she sould no louger have course upon W he f he or ere A aa od y geo ane: _ 
yt r ; i Andujar My father was a muleteer, owning four as| cause for sorrowing: and without saying anything, I slipped out, and | it was better each o the ( a canon : oy ped 4 wey! te tor, — 
— aii mann pin the rovince ; and these be turned to the best ad-| wrapping my cloak round me, walked to the outskirts of the village, to| that my father > shoul ve oe e = ey eo rea - bed 
> a es i betw oa Jaen, Andajar, and Ubeda, sometimes with | a small venta kept by a man called Tobias, who had the reputation of | my only —" San te bo tn tee o souk pore My a “9 
py erchandize on his own account, but oftener on the errand of | being a shrewd man aud an arrant rogue, and whose neck had been saved | never eet and the proba ma y vat the Lene “> egg io Se 
po av He was as honest a muleteer as any on the road, and a good | upon wore occasions than one, by the deaterous use he had made of an \ price of ig ution, a Perrrsled to ete ob earner J n s is 
Catholic aever omitting either mass or confession; and by his industry, | ill gotten purse. as 2 ? ; f ! ang expe: _ ed Siaane ae on wey sire opm: Kew ro. 
h contrived to provide sufficiently for his family, which consisted of | * Good evening Senor Tobias,” said I, “I've come to wish you | It was near y 7 Sat “~y op ang beg ey tne . . 
oe “besides m Bet Diego and Maraquita, the one elder, she other) health in this world, and a moderate lease of purgatory in the next; > small low ruine ba the ue oo a as : a ve _— a nown 
sone oe than ae I shall have occasion hereafter to make frequent wee) you've heard, no doubt, we cross the Sierra into La Mancha, to-mor | under the name o Polinarino’s Seat, because it was there I was after- 
ger . 0G 


June 16, 





. } ; , at ‘ ® ’ . 
tion of my father, who died only four years ago—at present lam speak- row!” : er Au 5 P 9 | pe ae pores: sgh cab cette antag dea ey es y rete 9 hey 
i , : a tl ce of which I smber an Ahing, | “A bad exchange,” replied Tobias,“ but the virgin go with you. | well adapted fo purpose ; neil going up or 
po hare wate re a + meena alg fa oy Se ypmeady Ser eam yy i 5 i , ’ , i ll be seen, till one be within twenty yards of it ; and, although 
until L attained to filteen. When I say that my father provided sufi | “Tobias,” said I, “we're in sad want of a mule; you're a shrewd | can this wall be seen, > be nity ; P g 


ay » choc 2 | . , ; ‘re one , icked up cheap.” in all my exploits | ever calculated upon success, yet, in the event of 
ciently for his family, 1 do not mean that we had always the chocolate | man, and likely to kaow where one — tu be picked up ¢ " the icked rail rf ae ot wag the most judicious that could have been selected, 
t to go to, or that we had a smoking puchero every day inthe year; but)“ If you had asked me,” said Tobias, * w here one mig at e picked up | fatlure, this i dell s into the wildest parts of the Sierra; and I 
Se had bread and fruit, and wine, aud oil, and i may say eggs, in plen- | for nothing at all, the question would be easier answered. ' | for just there : deep . runs : ; a stoned ao hw: nal vcoch 
ty, anda nheue on feast days, as well as on every oc« asion when my | “ Well, Tobias,” said I, ‘ suppose you were to auswer that question. may say, without hx ae a y, :; -* tev A. “yatlng Be = 
her a ex ¥ cted to return home with his mules. Since those days, “Come, come,” said Tobias, “ don't be ashamed; thou'rta promising | nothing but a lead re et cou ee ake . " aeane y ee her 
I have ated. the best that either Castile or Andalusia can aford—and | lad; ask my advice, and thou shalt have it. Dost thou hear the — ot apt ~ eg { wheres «Re predinthe = ote the Bevtite mail sand 
: i at mi ie : -| these duros/"' striki ! upon his girdle; “ they were yesterday | left off the life of a robber. ¢ i § . , 
ve eaten of many a dinner that might have tickled the palate of a ba- | these dures?" striking his han« } : sterd left ! : : “ 
ae but never mat thing so dainty . the pucheros cooked by my mo- at the disposal of a prebendary of Jaen; arrose ep obey — oor. on is eaten robes otban fer ve vever tube tear tes siabiios: 
’ 4 : a om ae ‘ i! , : P - we ri { the Carmelites returns from | however, to bie, s 
against my father’s return, These were happy nights; I think 1) You want a mule; well, the superior o . f | , 
oe the pat enter the kitchen, one by one ead even my father | Baylen to-night; not a friar in the province owns a better mule; and| by the gov ernor of oe co wt esc of wet hes Aha get “1 
in i j i i rr i ru, if his purse be not in as good condition.” | oppose me, out jumped three other troopers, who had been se guar 
behind, in his embroidered jacket and tight gailers—while we three | I'm mistaken, if his pur ne gor t d ‘ y OO Teac Geade 1 a tale anver is Sg Wand Withbat hood 
children ran to meet him; and my mother (God rest her soul!) left off “No, no, Senor Tobias,” suid I, “Toma good Catholic ; and would | the ge 7 e little obebility of rhe. snd I darted into the 
stirring the pot to ask how he fared, and how many pesetas he had brought | rather go without a mule, than be indebted to a friar for it.” | cause ; <= , ean \ 4 ee Ste fas than am GR ae 
back ied then he weuld loosen his girdie, and uutie the knotatthe end) “And so am 1a good Catholic,” said Tobias, crossing himself; ‘ but | — * ae ere sent a y y- 
, i i i i i j -|re » the c . 
of it, and take out a handful of coin, silver and copper mixed, and ene if a horse wy" on the rempaee by _ as A ne. I ope ed ee | re ne Bevan ~e + a es ih, oni arian Gin we 
uarto to each of us, and drop the rest into my mother's lap; and then | science, and fil thee to « tittle. ot ten minutes since, u i ! ety 4 ‘ = 
Se all feasted on the puahere. Never was a a better mother than | of the Senorio, passed by on a choice Andalusian, with a guitar slung | sound of pee Anemones bn in meme at mig tea ~ We epee 
mine, or a more indulgent—I am not sorry thar she went to paradise be- | behind him, L'il lay my life, to try what he can do with your pretty sister | mules a . 5 eas re m,. a an 7 Ms - 
fore | had entered upon what she would have calledevil ways. vi Maraquita,” pa ieee al <é 1 eet] Banta see before you the rey s 
When I had attained the age of about twelve, it was a question with “ Thanks, many t sanks, ‘Tobias,” said 1, anc e next momen s| it , ner wt ‘ 
my father aid mother in what line I should be bred. Diego, my elder | making the circuit of the village towards my father’s house. 1 was soon | Ah, Jesus Maria! hy eS ee at the same time 
brother, bad already learned the trade of making ropes of aloes, and | convinced of the shrewdness of Tobias’ surmise, by hearing the twang | muttering a prayer, and rapicly crossing ‘ . 


could gain a real every day; and ny mother wished me to follow some | of the guitar, and by seeing a horse standing in the moonlight, ata little| ‘ No doubt,” — I, WF noe pag or etlag gt at Nhe 2 
business (hat would bring in as much. “ ‘That will be two reals a day be- | distance ; and pulling a loaf out of my pocket, I took him gently by the | purses, that you may dos ‘6 F a> tite «, “te the only a ot our oll 
between the two lads,” said she—for I perfectly remember her words— | mane, and began leisurely to feed him. I had not been long occupied | ‘Mine, Senor,” said one of th se y I 


: ; t : : »d: i ) l 4 
“three hundred and sisty-five times two reals—it will go far in a year’s | inthis way, when the cabellero, having just made an end of a canto | that is not aged oe er d; be the snare! phonon upon those of my 
time to buy youa fifth mule.” My father, ou the other hand, faneying | amoreso, and perceiving that some one stood beside his horse, left the (wo brothers, ana t h ty een te a tb Been SM shane cour 
he discovered proofs of capacity in me, thought of the church; but for | spot where be was standing, and walked towards me. Then,” said], “Twi 2g 8, I 


P . ts. ” *: ; i , 3 e 

my part [ liked neither the one nor the other of the plans; and one night,| —“ Senor,” said he, “ please to leave this neighbourhood; it is unusual } brethren : and those ~ ue re ge beret Niet «hpi phere ao 
when my father had returned, and when my brother Diego put into my to intrude upon a serenade; and please also to leave alone this horse, | me with oot han % rey a ops her he werk wire + Sten 
mother's band the real he had gained, “ when,"’ said she, addressing her | which is my property.” | cold; while the remaining purs 2 . 


P . P > ; . q j )- 
tapping me on the head, “be ableto| “Senor,” said I, in return; “the neighbourhood of your serenade | ed from Bartolomeo contained scarcely as many pesetas as paid for sur 


husband, “ will this little rogue, ‘ oe $4b5 hance Dhaest par, ‘4 Pamamhar Senores.” said I, “that Polinario is the name of the 
LT was thinking,” said my father, ‘thathe had best follow his father’s | just made my own.” man whe has made himself master of your gold, and that be has taken 


trade; [ll pat him on a mule the next time tL goto Audajar; and who wy. How, cellow !"’ said he. two purses when he might have taken three ;” and having requested ab- 
kaows but ina year's time, as the lad is quick, he may manage tu take! “Lf am no jester,” returned I, “you have just been serenading my | solution, which they dared not refuse, | allowed the canons to pursue 
two mules to Jaen, at the same time that I take two to Anjudar, and so | sister, and striving to please her ears with your guitar and canto amoroso. | their journey, and arrived at the Venta soon after they had entered it, 
turn over more reals than Diego? and so in effect it was agreed: at thir-) Meanwhile, | have been serenading your horse in another fashion; by | and in sufficient time to partake of supper along with the reverend se- 
twen Lwas a muletecr; and to the taste which this manner of living gave | tickling his palate. The only difference is, that | have been more suc- | nores whom I had robbed. 
me for an unsettled life, may be partly attributed the events that subse-| cessful than you: Maraquita has paid no attention to your guitar and “No cause for alarm, Senores,” said I, as entering the room where 
quently followed, But I have now to relate, with some exactness, | fine sayings, but your horse has willingly listened to my importunities, | the canons were just dipping their spoons in the soup; they all let them 
one or two circumstances that helped more especially to change my | and haseaten a loaf of the finest bread in the province; if Marayuita | dropinto the dish, and rose from their seats. “ Pray, reverend sirs,”’ 
manner of file. | had listened to you, doubtiess you would have made the most of your | continued [, “resume your places; but, harkee, say not a word of me to 
[had attained the age of fifteen, when my father gave me in charge, good fortune; and in thus taking advantage of the decility of your horse, | the rascally innkeeper, who would play me a trick if he could, at the 
two mules to take all the way to Cordova, to bring back some lead from | [ but act inthe same way. Put up your guitar, Senor, aud pass on the | first sign of recognition—you understand me, Senores.’’ This I said to 
the mines in that neighbourhood, which was wanted for some repairs to | other side, lest worse beiall thee;” and the young lord of the Senorio, | screen Bartolomeo from suspicion of being connected with me. The 
the Convent of San Felipe Neri, in our town. Ltook my mules to Cor- perceiving my athletic figure and determined air, and supposing that | loss of their gold, and perhaps my presence, appeared to have in some 
dova accordingly, and pat up at the Posada; [had scarcely dressed and | next day he would have his revenge, by feeing the Escrivano, took my | degree diminished the appetite of the canons, so that there was abun- 
watered the beasts, when there drove into the yard a coach drawn by advice, and left me with my conquest. But his projects, whatever they | dance, and choice too, fora fourth mouth; and after supper was ended, 
seven mules, and another coach behind, The Duque de Huescar sat in | might be, were nope pony before day, I had carried the best of our | I divided the booty with Bartolomeo, who complimented me highly, 


the first, and four of his highness's attendants occupied the other. The | mules to the house of our neighbour, as the dowry of Maraquita; and | especially upon my having returned to sup with the canons, which he 
Posada was soon all in a bustle; for dinner was to be got ready for the | soon after, all our family, mounted on the three mules and the caballero’s | said was just Don Jose’s way. From this moment I was Polinario the 
duke. There were soups, and stews, and pasties, and many fine dishes || horse, were toiling up the Sierra Morena; which, however, my sister; Robber, known and feared from Seville to Madrid. 

never saw before or heard of, for the duke's own cook—a Frenchman as | Maraquita, soon re-crossed. | Ido not purpose now to continue the regular thread of my exploits. 
some said—travelled with his master; but there were no pucheros—no, All that I have hitherto said, has been but introductory to my life and | In the eleven years that I ranged over La Mancha and the Sierra, I com- 
no! the duke’s stomach wastoo delicate for them. At length the dinner | exploits; but [have related this last circumstance at some len th, be- mitted no fewerthan three hundred and fifteen robberies; but I purpose 
was cooked and served; but the duke not having then dismissed the cause it was the first occasion on which I openly made myself master | only detailing a few of the most difficult, the most curious, and the mer- 
corregidor, who had waited upon his highness out of civility, the head | of the property of another; henceforth my actions will be of a bolder | riest of my adventures ; relating also in what manner I obtained a wife, 
servant invited all who were in the kitchen to go and see the duke’s din- and different character, and will justify the name of Polinario the | and how [ visited my sister Maraquita, and my native village of Toba- 
ner, the like of which nobody there had ever before set eyes on. Among Bandit. ruela and Tobias, for it will be :ecotlected that I am now on my way to 


those who were in the kitchen, there chanced to be a poor fellow, with| I had not yet, as has been seen, made the life of a robber a profession; | see my dear brother Diego, who lies at the point of death. 
—»>— 





’ 


— rag to va ar mery yd _ 7 grievously to remy in and for some time after settling at Torre Nueva in La Mancha, I assisted | 

need of some inner lining to his belly. had observed, that when the my father in the cultivation of bis land; but never felt any inclination | _ 7 , TIE “id Y 7 IN / 
cook tossed a bune to the dog, he snatched it up, and began to peel off it for thet life, which, afler my experience of that of a muleteer, appeared NOTICES OF THE MOUNTAIN TRIBES OF INDIA. 
the little that was left; and this pobre followed the rest out of the kitchen. | to me sufficiently monotonous. We began also to fall back in the world. | From an interesting work, by Charles Colman. Just published. 

“ All this,” thought I, “for the Daque de Huesear, aud nothing for this, Having occasion, for but one mule, we sold the others; and as the saf-; The following, it appears, is the “ way to get married” among the 
pobre!” As my eye wandered over the smoking soups and stews, and fron land brought in but a small return, the money we received for them | Kattees :— 

the rich steam saluted my nose, there was a dish with a capon in it, di- | Was soon expended. About this time it was, that my mother died; and| “A Kattee to become a husband must be a ravisher; he must attack 
vided into two: and just as Thad cast my eye upon it, a great bustle in | on the very day of her burial, a muleteer from Andujar, brought us inti-| with his friends and followers the village where his betrothed resides, 
the passage announced the duke’s approach. Every one scampered off, | mation, that my brother Diego lay sick, and was desirous of seeing one | and carry her off by force. In ancient times this was no less a trial of 
the duke’s servant the first, and I took the opportunity to seize a half} or other of us before he died. The very next morning [ set out on foot | strength than of courage; stones and clubs were used without reserve 
eapon by a drumstick that rose above the sauce, and whisking it out of | forthe neighbourhood of my native town; and from that hour, I date the | both to force and repel: and the disappointed lover was not unfrequently 
the dish, conveyed it to the starved wretcli, who still lingered behind, commencement of my lawless life. | compelled to retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a more favoura- 
wistfully eyeing the dishes; and he concealing it under his tattered) As I journeyed onward, I thought of our poverty, and the unequal dis- | ble occasion. The bride bad the liberty of assisting her lover by all 
cloak, we left the room justas the dukeentered. Among all the ev ents | tribution of wealth; and recalled to my mind with no small satisfaction, | the means in her power, and the opposition ceased when her dwelling 
of my life, and their results, no one ever afforded greater satisfaction | the only two occasions upon which I had attempted to make it more | was once gained by the assailants, and the lady then bravely won sub- 
thaa this; when soon after leaving the kitchen to look after my mules, 1) equal; and with these thoughts, aud a few pesetas in my pocket, and, mitted willingly to be carried off by her champion.” 

saw the poor hungered fellow crouching among the beasts, busy with | my gun over my shoulder, | reached the Venta de Cardeno atthe foot) The marriage of the Goands is still more irregular :— 


the capon which I had subtracted from the duke's feast. The whole of | of the Sierra Morena. I was not then acquainted with Bartolomeo,| “It is said that the bride is brought home in the evening, when, in an 
that evening | argued within myself the question, whether there could | 


ning ‘ ' ; the master of the Venta, who afterwards proved so useful an ally to me, | assembly of the people, the bridegroom applies the frontal mark made 
be vw A sin in robbing the rich to give to the poor; and the longerl) but I at once perceived him to be a shrewd man, and a rogue, like | with vermillion, throws a garland of flowers round her neck, and then 
thought upoa the matter, the more satisfied | was with myself. I had| Tobias, whom he greatly resembled in many things; and he, on his | retires and conceals himself in the thickets. The relations of the bride 
hever, however, before taken the value of a quarto from any one, even | part, doubtless saw something in me, thatled him to open the 
to give to another, and I accordingly resolved to go to confession before | dialogue. 
quitting Cordova, This I did the following morning, and my confessor, “ You have never seen Don Jose de Rabadel!” said he. 
having enjoined only anave anda paternoster, | was tho more confirmed “TL have beard the name,” said I, “ but the cabellero never chanced to | together in the centre of a ring formed by the assistants, who also dance 
in the estimate I bad formed. , , come in my way.” roundthem. ‘The ceremony is thus completed, and the rest of the day 
This event, insignificant as it was in itself, was not insignificant in its ; _ “So much the better for you,” returned Bartolomeo; “ but he was be | is devoted to festivity and mirth.” 
results ‘ for beside that it in some degree helped to decide my after line fore your time—you're as like to him, Senor, as two peasaretoeach| Among the Sirmoris is the custom of polyandry, or of one woman 
of life, it materially affected the manrer of it; for it will be seen hereaf- | other—only twenty years or thereabouts his junior.” | having two or more husbands :— 
ter, that no adventure in which I was ever engaged, terminated at the; ‘“ He was a robber, was he not?” said I. “This latitude of female indulgence prevails also among the happy 
expense of the poor; that l always took from those who could afford to “The prince of robbers,”’ returned Bartolomeo; “he was the true | dames of several other Indian tribes. Among the Todirs of the Nilgiri 
lose something; and that the gold of the rich, in most eases helped the | king of the Sierra Morena, and his throne yet remains vacant for anv! mountains, the brothers of a family have usually only one wife between 
poor to a puchero. ; | one who likes to step into it, and has boldness enough to keep it.” ” | them. who makes her election of which of them she is disposed to drop 
have now to relate the second circumstance (hat contributed 4 * You were his friend then?” said I; ‘‘ bis” — the handkerchief to. She is, moreover, allowed to do so to a lover, 
pee gn gat ptr ye beh inclination for the life which Lafter-| “Speak out,” said Bartolomeo, “ his accomplice ; ay, and many a rare | without the slightest objection or jealousy on the pert of her proper lords. 
i ie =e ae. ee ~ e) gage ma and my sister Maraqui- | diversion we've had here,—flat times since then, I'll warrant you. Aj In other parts of India females have had less deference paid to them ; 
father was tall pom saat ht with me i handsome family; my | likely gun that of yours for a bit of work. If Don José were here, he'd | and in Malwa it has been said they were, till very recently, accounted 
his lage; may mother hotidne = oo laa we and fine calves to not sit long with the wine-skin in bis arms; and before cock crow, gold | witches; that is to say, after a certain age. They were then, according 
ale de ef . s Peete 8, had the true Andalusian | pieces would be as common as pebble-stones. I don’t know how you | to astatement published in the Calcutta Journal, 1821, put intoa sack and 
gu gait. and knew the use of her fan and her mantilla, as well as | may find it, Senor, but for my part, ‘tis but seldom I hear the chiok of | thrown into a tank: if they swam they were certainly witches and suffer- 
any owe in ) ph eee I took from both ; at seventeen | was as tall as gold—body of me but it's a pleasant sound.” ed death; if they sank they were drowned, and it may be supposed not 
aod a “i, we . sod } as strong; my limbs were is straightasapalm;| ‘In truth, Senor Bartolomeo.” said I, “the sound as seldom tickles | witches Many hundreds, adds the writer, have in some seasons been 
my dark crisped locks, open brow, and well turned features. to say | my earsas yours. I'm no boaster Senor, but I may make bold to say, | doomed to this cruel death. The Rajah Zalim Singh of Kotah sentenced 


following | arm themselves and «o in quest of him, and if be is found during the night, 
| the marriage is void; if not discovered, he appears in the morning, takes 
the bride by the hand, removes the vei! from her face, and they cance 
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four bundred to die in this manner, because the death of his favourite | 


wife was attributed to witcheraft. Through the laudable and humane 
interference of the British political agent, this barbarous custow bas, it is 
said, ceased ; and the benevolent author of the change became so popu- 
lar among the old ladies, that it is supposed he might bave married them 
all, had he been so disposed.” 

With the Garrows-— 

“ Marriage is in general amongst the parties themselves, though some- 
times by their parents. If it has been settled by the parties themselves, | 
and the parents of either refuse their assent, the friends of the opposite 


party, and even others unconnected, go and by force compel the dissen- | 


ters to comply; it being a rule among the Garrows to assist those that 
want their help on these occasions, let the disparity of age or rank be 


ever so great. If the parents do notaccede to the wish of their child, they | 


are well beaten till they acquiesce in the marriage.” 

Among the Kookies— : 

“ Whena young man has fixed his affections upon a young woman, 
either of his own or of some neighbouring parah, his father vistts her fa- 
ther, and demands ber in marriage for his son Her father on this inquires 
what are the merits of the young man to entitie bim to her favour, and 
how many ke can afford to entertain at the wedding feast; to which the 
father of the young man > that his son is a brave warrior, a good 
hunter, and an expert thief; for that he can produce so many beads of the 


enemies he has slain, and of the game he bas killed ; thatin his house | 


are such and such stolen goods, and that he can feast so many (meation- 
ing the number) at his marriage.”’ 
The tribe of Daya of Borneo:— 


county of York; and Charles Dundas, Esq. by the name, style, and title | most horrid yells were att 


13 


ship was received with 
He was accompanied by the Lady May- 
prelate’s carriage making its appearance, the 


ered, and some mud was thrown at the car- 
of Baron Amesbury, of Kintbury, Amesbury, and Barton court, in the riage. It was with great difficulty the bishop sneceeded in reaching the 


county of Berks, and of Aston-hal!, in the county of Flint. vestry-room, from whence he was escorted by the parishfubetionaries and 
The Lord Chamberlain of bis Majesty's household has appointed Fre- | a large body of police, to bis seat in church, which was now filled with a 
derick Lawrence, of Cowasfield House, in the county of Wills, Esq.| dense mass of persons, while the crowd outside 


phin Osborne, by the ‘pame, style, and title of Baron ‘God siphin, of | ‘Upon the arrival of the Lord Mayor, his Lord 
Paroham Royal, in the county of Bucks; Lucius Viscount Falkland, by loud and continued plaudits. \ 
the name, style, and title of Baron Hunsdon, of Scutterskelfe, in the | oress, bat upon the pious 


reatly increased. 


| one of the gentlemen of his Majesty's most honourable Privy Chamber | Much alarm was painted in the countenances of the fair sex, several of 


in Ordinary ; and Captain Courteney Boyle, Groom of bis Majesty's! whom quitted the church long before the conclusion of the sermon 
most Honourable Privy Chamber in ordinary, in the room of Lieutenant | The bishop was evidently much agitated when he entered the pulpit 
Colonel Charles Dashwood, deceased. | In the course of the sermon he appeared much recovered, untila tremen- 
War office, May 11, 1832.—1st Ft Gds.: Second Lt. F.C. Jodrell, from | duous shout from the mob outside, and an evident mov ement trom the 
the 87th Ft. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur, v. Dashwood, who rets.; Asst. 
| Surg. J. D. Wright to be Battalion Surg.—34th Do: Gent. Cadet J. 8. | 
Norris, from the Royal Military College, tobe Ens. by par.,v. Fordyce.) At the conclusion of the sermon, the bishop, withsome difficulty, 
prom.—46th Do: Asst.-Surg. D. Lister, from the 57th Foot to be | joined the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and proceeded under their 
Assistant Surgeon, vice Cowen, appointed to the 48th Foot.—48th | protection and the great activity of the police, down the middle aisle of 
Do.: Assistant Surgeon A. H. Cowen, from the 46th Foot to be Asst. | the church; but as soon as he reached the outer part, the crowd, which 
| Surg, v. Gibson, dec.—69th Do: Ens. St. George Lowther to be Lt.) was very great, began to applaud the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
by pur. v. M‘Donail, who rets.; G. Losack, Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v | until perceiving the bishop wade part of the cortege, they set up most 
Lowther.—Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies: Lt. A. N. Pure- | tremendous groans and shouts, and immediately a rush ‘was made to 
foy, from h. p. 39th Ft., te be Lt., v. Daunt, dec. seize the bishop. and his life was certainly in no litle peril from the an- 
Unattached—Ens. J. Fordyce, from the 35th Ft., to be Lt. of Inf. by | gry and vindietive conduct of the mob, both within and without the 
purchase, all dated May 11, 1832. church, The Lord Mayor, with great quickness and dexterity, seized 
Memoranda—The date of Lt. Stubbeman’s promotion in the 63d Ft. | the bishop by the arm. and placed bim before him, by which means the 


side aisle within the church, again appeared to affect bis Lordship’s 
nerves. 





























‘The more heads aman has cut off the more he is respected; anda) 
young man cannot marry until he can produce heads procured by him. | 


self; nor can the corpse of a person of rank be inhumed vntil a fresh 
head be acquired by his nearest of kin. Should he be o gh rank, 
great rejoicings takes place on his return from a successful expedition ; 
the heads, which probably still bleed, are seized by the women, who rush 
into the water, dip the heads, and anoint themselves with the ensan- 
gujned streams which drops from the skulls. 
tion may have fifty or sixty skulls suspe nded in his premises. It has been 
known that two years have expired before a young man could be mar- 
ried, or, in other words, before he could procure a skull.” 

The Bheels :— 

“ A refinement io the vengeance of sanguinary warfare was always liad 
recourse to in the employment of Bheels; and of late years, likewise, 


in those desultory vindictive inruads of petty chiefs, the Bheel became | 


a willing and useful ally; and the work of destruction was incomplete 
without his demoniacal aid, in poisoning the wells, burning the villages, 


murdering the inhabitants, destroying the crops, and deiving off the cat- | 


tle. Fifty Bheels could be more useful than five hundred troops ap 
proaching by paths through the deep forest known only to themselves 

heir appearance was sudden as unexpected, and the visit fatal to the 
devoted spot. To find treasure, the most horrid and refined cruelties 
were practised, the like of which we have not in history, Their retreats 
were unknown; the jungle and mountains were impenetrable to all but 
themselves. and woe to the individual who opposed a Bheei, or was 
marked out to them for vengeance. A journey of three bundred miles 
would be amere walk to a Bheel. 
could arrest his progress, and no security protect lis victim, though years 
might elapse of unavailing pursuit; and if the Bheel did not succeed, at 
last he would destroy himself. 

“ An officer, a Captain B——d, had, by interrupting and wounding a 
Bheel while labouring in his vocation, been marked. In consequence 
of thishe had a sentry to his house; but from the neighbouring bank of 
the river they had worked a subterraneous passage for a considerable 
distance, large enough for one man to crawl along, and had begun to per- 
forate the floor of his bed-chamber when he was discovered. 
at the city where this took place nearly two thousand troops, yet it was 
necessary, for the officer's safety, to remove him to Bombay. A Parsee 
messman, who had refused to pay the usual tribute to the Bheels, was 
found dead in the morning in the mess-room. It was his custom to put 
his mat on a large wine-chest where he slept: in the morning he was 
found with his head placed on the mess-table, the headless body lying on 
the chest.” 

An encampment of English, surrounded by two hundred sertries, was 
robbed by the people:— 

“ When the morning broke forth, every officer had been robbed, save 
one, and he had a priest (Bhaut) anda Bheel gaard. Nor did the poor 
siphauees escape ; for when they gave the alarm of ‘thief! thief!’ they 
were sure to get a blow or wound in the leg or thigh, from a Bheel lying 
on the ground, or moving about on all-fours, wrapped ina bullock’s 
hide or asheep-skin, or carryirg a bush before or over him; so that the 
sentries were deceived; and if they fired, they were as likely to hit some 
of the women or children, or the followers, or the officers, as the Bheel 
himself; and, bad they fired, the Bheel, in tae dark, thus placed ina 
populous camp, had every advantage, his weapon making no noise, and 
his companions being ready to shoot the siphauce through the head. 

*« Most of the officers were up during the night, but their presence was 
useless. Lieutenant B did lay hands ona Bheel, but he literally slip- 

ved through his fingers, being naked, his body oiled all over, and his 
cao shaved; and on giving the alarm, oue or two arrows were seen to 
have gone throngh the cloths of the tent. Were it possible to retain a 
hold of a Bheel your motion must be as quick as lightning ; for they car- 
ry the blade of a knife, which is fastened round the neck by a string, and 
with which, if they find themselves in a dilemma, they will rip up the 
person holding them.” 





—_— 
From the John Bull. 
JOHN BULL TO LORD GREY. 
* Becone Dutt Care.” 
Begone Lord Grey, I prithee begone from me, 
Begone Lord Grey, you and I can never agree ; 
Some time thou hast been pottering here, 
And fain would do me ill, 
But I’faith, Lord Grey, 
You never shall have your will. 


Too much of Lord Grey would make a good man sad, 
Too much of Lord Grey would drive a good man mad. 
My spouse shall dance, and I will sing, 
And merrily pass the day, 
For I'm sire I've done the wisest thing, 
I’ve sent Lord Grey away. 
(From the Same. ) 

The following account of the visit and return of the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Grey to and from Windsor last Tuesday, may be implicitly re- 
lied upon :— 

“ Their Lordships, travelling with a pair of post-horses, reached Wind. 
sor about half-past five; they had their audience—said their say—and re- 
turned before seven. 


way of invitation at the Castle, they stopped to dine at what Lord 


Brougham calls a public-house, at Hounslow—it was Walker’s—and there | bill of reform, and until that was 
and of the different state of | Commons to withhold the supplies. 


the ex-Ministers had some mutton chops; 
their Lordships’ minds upon the occasion, a just estimate may be formed, 
by the fact, that of the said chops Lord Grey ute one, only one, while 
Lord Brougham demolished seven.” 

Uhis fact is stated upon the authority of Lord Brougham bimself, who 
has told the story in various places. Lord Grey says he took Lord 


Brougham with him, because, if he had not done so, Lord Broughain 
would not have resigned the Seals. 





SHe Army. 


War- Office, May 8.—Memorandam: The h. p. of the undermentioned | Mayor of London at St. Bride’s Chureb, Fleet street, in support of the | 


It appears that Sunday last was, appointed for | 


Officers bas heen cancelled from the Sth inst. inclusive, they having rec. 
a commuted allowance for their com.;—Ens. L. B. Rainsford, 7th Gar. 


Wily, hardy, and bold, no danger | 


A man of great considera. | 


is the 3d of August, 1830, and net 15th of March, 1831. 

Lt. A. Carthew, bh. p. 64th Ft., bas been allowed to retire from the 
service by the sale of an unatt. commission. 

Whitehall, May 5.—The King has been graciously pleased to order a | 
writ to be issued underthe Great Seal of the United Kingdom, for sum- 
moning Robert Wilson, of Didlington and Ashwellthorpe, inthe county 
of Norfolk, Esq.,to the House of Peers, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Berners, be being eldest cobeir of the said Barony, as linenlly 
descended from Jane, daughter, and eventually sole heir, of Sir John | 
Bourchier, the last Lord Berners, and which Barony was created by writ | 
of summons in the reign of King Henry the Sixth. : 

Admiralty Office, May 2.—This day, in pursuance of his Majesty's 


bishop was enabled to muke his escape into the vestry room. He ap 
peared dreadfully agitated, and requested to accompany the Lord May- 
or in his state carriage, but the Lady Mayoress being present, and it 
never being customary for any other person but officers attached to his 


, suite to ride with his Lordship, the offer was politely declined. 


Word being brought that the crowd had somewhat dispersed, the Lord 
Mayor's carringe was ordered to be drawn up, and the bishop's to follow 
quite elose. His Lordship and the Lady Mayoress were loudly greeted 
by the thousands who had now assembled, and great apprehension was 
felt tor the safety of the bishop; but the blinds of the carrioge being up, 
doubts arose if be had left the church, and the conchman using consi- 
derable desterity in forcing the horses 


| de ; through the crowd, the 
| pleasure, the Farl of Dundonald was promoted to be Rear-Admiral a escaped amid the borrid yells and imprecations of the crowd, 
of the Blue, taking rank next after the Hon. George Heneage Lawrence | who followed the carriage as far as Temple-bar. 


} 





We had | 








Dundas. 


—> - | 
THE LATE IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE. | 

Earl Grey andthe Cabinet have resigned, in consequence of the King | 
refusing to create new Peers. 

Placards were posted in Liverpool on the 13th’ “ Doton with the House | 
of Lerds, &c. &e. 

Ata public meeting of 250,000 persons, at Birmingham, it was resolved 
not to pay taxes, and Parliament was recommended not to grant the 
usual supplies. 

The Times says there must be— 

* Reform or Revolution.” 

It was generally believed that the Duke of Wellington had accepted 
the office of premier, but it had not been officially announced on the | 
15th May. No disturbance had taken place. The Cholera has appear- | 
ed in Liverpool. , 


On Thursday evening Lord EBRINGTON moved in the House of | 
Commons the following. 

“That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, humbly to re- | 
present to his Majesty the deep regret felt by this House at the change 
which has been announced in his Majesty's Councils, by the retirement | 
of those Ministers in whom this House continues to repose unabated con- 
fidence. [Loud cheers. } 

“ That this House, in conformity with the recommendation contained 
in his Majesty’s most gracious speech from the throue, bas framed and 
sent up to the House of Lords u bill for a reform in the representation of 
the people, by which they are convinced that the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the authority of both Houses of Parliament, the rights and li- 
berties of the people, are equally secared. 

“That to the progress of this measure this House considers itself 
bound in duty to state to his Majesty that bis subjeets are looking with 
the most intense interest and anxiety, and they cannot disguise from | 
his Majesty their apprehension that any saseaneh attempt to mutilate | 
or impair its efficiency would be productive of the greatest disappoint: | 
ment and dismay. 

‘ This House is therefore compelled, by warm attachment to his Majes- 
ty’s person and Government, humbly, but most earnestly, to implore his 
Majesty to call to bis councils sueh persons only as will carry into effect | 
unimpaired in all its essential provisions, that bili forthe reform of the | 
representation of the people which has recently passed this House. 

This was opposed by A. Baring, jr. Robert Peel and Sir C. Wetherall. 

The motion was supported by Lord Althorp, Mr. Hume, Lord Mor- 
peth, Mr. Robinson, Lord Lando, Mr. O'Counell, Mr. Macauley, Mr. 
Street and Mr. Schonsuar. 

Mr. HUME, says the Times, in tracing the history of the Reform Bill 
from its first announcement to its present stage, endeavouring to show 
the King’s Ministers, or the King himself must have behaved with du- 
plicity, in not taking, or in not permitting to be taken, the only steps 
by which it could be brought toa triumphant conclusion. It could not 
be the Ministers. as they had resigned in consequence of their inability 
te proceed with it, and it was unnecessary to state the other side of the 
alternative. He proposed the stoppage of the supplies till means were taken | 
to secure the people in the enjoyment of their rights. 

Oa a division the vote stood. 


” 


| Viduals are altogether exempt from the pa 


The crowd quietly 
dispersed after the departure of the Lord Mayor and the bishop. 
REFUSING TO PAY TAXES. 
(From the Morning Post. ) 

We hear with surprise that some timid persons, though rejoicing, in 
common with all well wishers to the country, at the © patriotic conduct 
of our beloved Monarch” (we hope the Radical Journals will excuse our 
taking their usual expression from them, but, as they will not use it 
again, perhaps we may be pardoned), are somewhat alarmed at the ab- 
surd threat of non-payment of the taxes. Let us entreat them to ask 
themselves deliberately “What would be the consequence !" and we 
are sure they will find but one answer, “ Nothing.”” The only taxes 
that can be refused are the direet taxes, and the proportion they bear to 
the indirect taxes which cannot be evaded is one to eleven; and asa 
convincing proof of their comparative insignificance, have not petitions 
upon petitions been presented for their abolition, and has not the subject 
been repeatedly considered in Parliament with that view, thus admitting 
the fact that they are not at all absolutely necessary to carry on the pub 
lie service? ‘The indirect taxes are the Customs, Excise, Stamps, Post- 
office; and we ask the wildest political unionist if he thinks that the 
taxes coming under these hends can, by any possibility, be evaded 
Why, as he sits in his public house, reading revolutionary journals, ora 
letter from his Political Union, and is destroying bis constitution with 
tobacco, and drinking confusion to the House of Lords and the tax-ga- 
therer, he is paying tases to every one of these departments. Again, 
who will refuse payment of direct taxes? Certainly not the Tories 
(and their great crime is their wealth), Certainly not the respectable 
reformer, for he knows that his views will not be advanced one step by 
so doing. Whoremain? The Political Unionists. Now it is not more 
strange than true that every ninety out of one hundred of these indi- 

pment of any direct (axes, in 
consequence either of their low station ‘hy society, or that they are 
lodgers. We have no hesitation in asserting that if any one of these 
brawlers were to carry bis threat into execution, and be suffered to do so 
with impunity, it wonld not give the slightest uneasiness, or in the least 
embarrass any future Ministry, even supposing them (an extreme case) 
to be as dense and incapable as the late. But, fortunately, Radicalism 
has not yet brought us to that point at which the laws can be violated 
and set at nonght by any man or any set of men, however high-flown 
their language or violent and coarse their menaces. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to refuse payment of taxes would prove to be as fruitless as the 
threat itself is ridicnlons, 





Ruperial Parliament, 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 
House of Lords, May 10 

Earl GREY, after he had named the quarters from whence he held the 
petitions in his hand, said—Now, my Lords, after what passed in this 
louse on Monday night, and the result of that night's debate, your Lord- 
ships will probably be ye creeg for the information whieh it is now my 
duty to give. The result of that decision certainly was such as to reduce 
me to the alternative, either, in conjunction with my colleagues, of at 
once withdrawing ourselves from his Majesty's service, or in tendering 
to his Majesty our advice, which then appewred justified by the ne- 


Forthe Address - - - -- - - 288 cessity of the case, to take such means as might insure the suecess of 

Againstit - - - +++ + - Rat - 208 the Reform Bill now before your Lordships, orin the event of that 

| _— advice being refused, to tender humbly and respectfully oar resigna- 
Oe ..2.62) 428-7 8 eh 2 oo tions. My Lords, the last alternative we, after much consideration, 
City of London.—A Court of Common Council, especially summoned, | *dopted. We offered that advice to his Majesty which we thought 





As they have received no encouragement in the | 


} 


| 


was held on Thursday at Guildhall, io consequence of a requisition most 
numerously signed, for the purpose of taking into consideration what 
measures should be adopted in consequence of the proceedings in the 
House uf Lords upon the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Galloway then read the resolutions, which were, in substance, as 
follows:—* That the Court had heard with great regret and disappoint- 
ment the extraordinary and distressing communication made by minis- 
ters, that bis Majesty had refused to them the means of carrying through 
the House of Lords the Reform Bill, which had been passed by a large 
majority of the House of Commons, and which was required by an over- 
whelming majority of the people.—That the court was of opinion, that 
those who had advised his Majesty to withdraw from ministers the means 
of carryiug the reform bill successfully had proved themselves the ene- | 
mies of their Sovereign, and had put to hazard the stability of their country. | 





—That the meeting, therefore, felt it to be more especially their duty to | 
adopt every course in their power to procure the carrying of an efficient | 
one they implored the House of 


London, May 14.—The New Ministry.—It is understood, and indeed | 
we have no doubt of the fact, that a new administration has been form- | 
ed and that it will to-morrow be submitted for the approbation of the | 
King for which purpose his Majesty will remain in town.—Courier. 

Atan early hoar this morning Sir Robert Peel, though applied to, had | 
declined to join the tory administration. 

Public Funds—Three per cent reduced 83 7-8. 3 per cent consols| 


84 7-8. 


, DISGRACEFUL ATTACK ON THE BISHOP OF LITCHFIELD | 


Batt.; Lt. G. Paton, Cape Regt.; Lt. Re. H. Farmar. 77th Ft.; Chap- 


lain J. Webb, M‘Donoell’s Regt.; Ens. A. Henry, 58th Ft.: Ens. J. Ry- 
an, Ist Black Garr. Comp.; Lt. J. Jackson, &th Ft.; Ens. W. Powell. 
27th Ft.; Ens. M Gillmore, 28th Ft.; Ens. J. D. Bentham, 99th Ft.:; 
Lt. W. Kershaw 43d Ft. 

The King has been pleased to appoint letters patent to be passed un 
der the Great Seal, granting the dignity of Baron of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the following persons, and the 
heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, viz:—Lord Francis Godol. 


AND COVENTRY. 
It is customary for an annual sermon to be preached before the Lord | 


charities of the parieh. 
that purpose, and the Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry (Dr. Ryder 
the brother of Lord Harrowby) bad offered his services, which were ae- 
cepted. We should state, it is always customary for the Lord Mayor to 
attend in state. The nomination of the bishop to preach the sermon did 


not give general satisfaction to the parishioners, and numerous placards 
| were circulated, calling upon the people to attend, and express their 
- | opinion of the bishop's conduct in the House of Lords. 

A large crowd assembled in Fleet Ureet, and the avenue leading to 
the church, between 10 and 11 o'clock, and was subsequently much 
increased. 





| insult the ears of their Sovereign. 


our duty in the circumstan- ces of the times required, and the alter- 
native submitted to bis Majesty has been accepted by him, and he 
has graciously accepted our resignations—at the same time honour- 
ing us with the fullest expression of the approbation of our services 
during the time we have been in bis Majesty’s Councils, and du- 
ring which we certainly have received from his Majesty a confidence 
and sepport, for which I must be thankful during the whole time I have 
yettolive. My Lords, ander these circumstances then, we now, havin 
given in our resignations, and those resignations having been accepted, 
only hold our offices till our successors can be tape» and under 
these circumstances, my Lords, I think your Lordships will see the pro- 
priety of our not proceeding with any public business, on which any- 
thing like a difference of opinion or contest should arise, until a new Ad 
ministration shall have been formed. 1 shall, therefore, not propose te- 
morrow to proceed with the committee on the Reform Bill. 

Earl CARNARVON did not think that be should be doing his duty to 
that house, to the ple and to the Sovereign, who was now left in an 
extraordinary diffcults, he might say wee state, of seeing the most 
contemptuous discharge of the order of the day for considering in com- 
mittee the reform bill, if he did not make the motion on the subject. Af- 
ter the Lords had intimated their wish to proceed in their consideration 
of the bill, in the most liberal and yy | manner, merely because 
the House would not allow schedules A and B to precede C, the most 
extraordinary event had been consequent apon it, The Noble Earl op- 
posite might act ashe pleased, but he never told the house the alterna- 
tive he offered to his sovereign. Their Lordships knew what was the 

rouad, the slight groundof theit defeat on the preceding evening, of one 
of the most foul, most atrocious acts, with which subjects ever to 
Their Lordships bad beard, as 
was natural to expect, that the Sovereign of this country, who was the 
first to recommend Reform, upon its broad and general pone had 
acted as every Sovereign of the house of Brunrwick would act, and bad 
thus gained, i sible, an additional claim to the gratitude of bis sub- 
jects. But it should not be thrown out to the public that the determina- 
tion of the Government, whatever their motives might be, originated in 
the vital rejection of the bill. For this bill in that house must be assed, 
though the majority of their Lordships, which he did not believe, were 
against it. He should therefore move instanter that the order of the day 
be discharged and should stand for committee on Monday next. 

Lord GREY said, my Lords I have been too mach acenstomed to the 
intemperate attacks of the Noble Lord, to be much affected by them. 
The Noble Lord is pleased to qualify the advice that I bave felt it my 
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duty to give to that Sovereign, as atrocious, as insulting, #5 such as 80 | the Crown and the personal feelings of the Monarch into the debates of | 
subject should give—aud there are persons on the other side of the | that House; but Gentlemen must see that it was utterly impossible to 
House who I see agree in that sentiment. All I can say on the subject is. carry on that discussion without referring to the Crown. The Crown 
that I deferred that advice till the last moment, when the necessity of } had made a resistance to the advice of its constitutional advisers; and | 
the circumstances of the time, and my sense of public duty imposed it | those advisers hav «ng retired from the service of the Crown, who else 
upon me, as an obligation from which [thought Leould not escape, | could be responsible for the acts of the Crown until a new administra. 
humbly to tender that adviceto his Majesty. [Cheers Whether, my _ tion wasformed? The King refused to comply with the demand made oo 
Lords, that advice was right or wrong, when Noble Lords choose lo | him to creafe Peers, and his V inisters resigned. Under these circum. 
bring me under discussion, I shall be prepared to argne (he question, aml stances the Crown was left without responsible advisers, and under 
defend myself inthe best wav 1 can—[ Cheers }—and I appeal with CoU- | greai difficulties. They had a tolerable example in that House as well | 
fidence to the House and to the public, whatever motive the Noble Earl | as out of doors as to what any one must expect who was so daring—that | 
may please to impute to me, for | believe the noble Earl attaches somte | was the phrase—as to give the Crown advice in the present emergency. 
particular motive to my conduet. ; | In the face of the country it was said to be a dating act of any man, not 
Having as a Minister of the crown, given the advice which I thought | to go to bis Sovercign with auvice, bt to come at the call of his Sove- 
it my duty to give, and that advice not having been accepted, I had 00 | reign to give him advice—[cheers}. Now, supposing, for he merely put 
alternative but most humbly aad respe etfully to tender my resignation. | 4 suppositious case, that uuder such circumstances the King had called 
In the debate on Monday evening, I distinctly stated to your Lordships apon the Duke of Wellington, or any other person hituerto agents to. 
tho reasons which rendered it evident to me that the question which We the Reform Bill, “ [will not give up the Bill. I feel 1am pledged to my | 
were discussing was of the utmost importance, and that it materially al- people to pass the Bul; but Ido not admit that it is a constitutwnal mode 
fected the principle of the bill, The principle of the bill is, to relieve | which has been recommended to me, to force the other branch of the Legislature 
the Constitation from the numerous evils which result from the existence | into passing the measure; and if ever such a mode could be justifiable, I don't 
of the nomination boroughs. The proposition made to your Lordships | think it has now become necessary.” If such language had been addressed | 
on Monday was, to postpone the consideration of that sulject to the by his Majesty to the Duke of Wellington, would the Noble Duke have 
consideration of another: and mal.e depend on that other, the disfran- | done bis duty if he had replied, “ Lam very sorry for the predicament ia | 
chisement which the bill tended first to remove. That was avery m@ | which your Majesty is placeu; but [ musi leave your Majesty to help 
terial change in the character of the measure. yourself, for under no circumstances can [ pass that Bill?’’—( cheers. ] 
I certainly cannot proceed with the bill under the circumstances I | To pursae a different course, and to stand by the Crown in such an 
have stated [Loud cheers] [trust that out of all those unhappy dilfer-| emergency, he (Mr. B.) contended was perfectly consistent with a high 
ences of opinion that exist, o measure of reform, a great, extensive, el | sense of honour and duty, though he adm‘tted that it required a great 
fectual and beneficial plan of reform may eventually arise. | deal of courage, of which he believed the Duke of Wellington possess- 


existed. For the sake of the country he repeated that it was most de- 
sirable that the division between the Crown and its late advisers should be 
healed. From what fell from the Noble Lord upposite, he hoped that 
what he had vaguely and indistinctly thrown out might be made the basis 
of areconciliation. If the King, on the one hand, could be relieved 
from the necessity of what, for want of a shorter phrase, had been term- 
ed swamping the House of Peers, and the House of Peers, on the other 
hard would pass schedule A, making such alterations in the details as, 
upon consideration, they deemed expedient, and Ministers consenting to 
relax a little as to schedule B, he saw no reason whatever why a satis- 
factory arrangement might not yet be made, by which the Reform Bill 
would pass into a law, and Mini-ters retain their ofices—([bear, hear]. 
Sie F. BURDETT said that, from the manner in which’the Hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last had expressed his sentiments, more than ordinary 
weight must attach to what had fallen from him. No man could feel 
greater anxiety than he (Sir F. Burdett) did under the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances which had arisen, peshaps, without any fault; but certainly 
without any fault at least on the part of his Majesty's Minisiers, who 
were placed in such a situation that it was impossible for them to retain 
office a moment longer than they had done—[cheers. } Every Gentle- 
man who had spoken upon the subject laid great stress upon this point, 
and considered that, amongst the various duties of public men, there was 
none more incumbent upon them, or which it was more fitting that they 
should attend to with the utmost care, than to preserve that character 
and honour which, under the circumstances, was essential to their pro- 
per discharge of the trust confided to them—[cheers.] He had no 
doubt that his Majesty, of whose intentions and determination of fair deal- 
ing towards the public he. for one, had no doubt that every une must be satisfied, 
would fulfil the hopes that had been formed from the commencement of his Go- 
rernment; although kis Majesty might feel himself placed in cireum- 


The Barliof CARNARVON thought that the resignation of Ministers | ed as much as any man. He must ado,t such a line of conduct in de- | stances which were exceedingly difficult, and very much to be deplored, 


ought not to prevent the present bill being proceeded with, as by that | Spite of all the sneers and taunts, and illiberal sarcasms, which might be 
means its many defects might be shown to the country It was now per | directed against bhim—[laughter]. People, he was well aware, would 
fectly evident that some Reform was necessary, and he shoald move suppose he had altered his opinion on the Reform Bill, because he was 


| atthe same time he had no doubt that the royal mind felt that, under the 


circumstances which had arisen, he was bound in duty to the Constitution 
to pursue the course which he had done. Still, however, he had no doubt 


that the House should proceed with the committee on the bill on Mon- | resolved to support the King, and not to permit: the House of Lords to be | that his Majesty felt that, under existing circumstances, his Ministers, by 
day next, by which means Noble Lords would be enabled to deliver |degraded. It was necessary to support the King, or to expose him to resigning, had not done any act of which he had reason to complain. 
their sentiments on the clauses of the billas they at present stood. [He | another recommendation to violate the Constituticn—[laughter.] After | He derived some consolation from the state in which affairs seemed at 


thought an adjournment of the question to Monday would be sufficiently | all the sneers which they bad heard on the subject, he contended that 
long: at an rate, if it were not, there would be no difficulty then in de- | was the honest view of the case. He did not say that he had changed 
laying it further | his mind—he did not believe that the Duke of Wellington had altered 
HIGHLY [IMPORTANT DEBATE. ‘| his opinion on reform—he still supposed it to be a most dangerous mea- 

House of Commons, May V4. sure, but there was no one else who could stand by the King in this di- 


Sir R. INGLIS, in a tone of voice which was audible in the gallery only at | lemma. One word now as tothe degree of necessity which had arisen | 


occasional intervals, was understood te say that the highest attribute of all public | when the Ministers of the Crown tendered the advice to his Majesty 
men was character. ‘That would prove to be their best patronage. Tn proportion | which had been rejected. If the Ministers of the Crown had only waited 
as the country was governed by men of character, so would its wealth and re- for forty-cight hours, they would have known whether the declarations of those 
sources increase, ‘Throughout the whole course of his life he had been opposed |“), ‘ . | I Lthae © i “di tharst's : 
to the principles professed by the Ministers who had just resigned, but his oppost- Peers were sincere, who, thought rey voted tor Lor syn 1urst 8 motion, 
tion had no private end in view, Ili objection was to measures, and not to men, | declared that they would support schedule A. One half of the Peers 
The maxim of the Constitution was, that the King coula do no wrong; but he | who voted against Ministers on Monday last had previously stated their 
could mot forget that the Sovereign was known to that House only by his responst- | intention of voting for schedule A, which was considered the keystone of 
ble ministers. He was convinced that the clamour for reform had been greatly /ihe Bill. If the measure which Ministers had recommended his Majest 
overrated from the beginning. The Hun. Baronet proceeded, ina tone which was |i. resort to was justifiable, he maintained that the case had not 
very inaudible, to say, as we understood, that if public rumour was to be relied . : 
upon, great Concessions were about to be made by the persons opposed to the Re- | arisen when it bevame necessary to the success of the measure. Ifa 
form Bill in the other House of Parliament; and, recollecting those concessions, | Very short interval bad been suffered to elapse, Ministers would have 
he didnot think it well thar those persons should accept office—[cheers.] No | known whether the intentions of those who professed to support the Bill 
consideration, m his opinion, could justify the change of conduct which it was) were honest. Suppose it had turned out otherwise, and that Ministers 
stated some Noble Lords was determined upon. In stating this he begged not to! were defeated upon schedule A, or any other important clause, that 
be waderstood as stating itto be his opimon that such a change of principle was 4 tohe be } ad f ‘ , Mi p : 
contemplated. [t was impossible to entertain any doubt, he thought, as to the | Clause mig be inserted at eny future stage, and Ministers would not 
Duke of Wellington's feelings, after the protest and speeches he had made— | bave been subject to the charge under which they now labour, of having 
[hear, hear.) Noone in that House had stated that the Noble Duke was now , advised his Majesty to make Peers before any positive necessity had 
resolved to support the Reform Bill, and he (Sir R. Inglis) could not therefore be- | arisen. From the opportunities he had of learning the intentions of the 
—_ = nee "t — - h — to rp hageaon vip wnt Peers, he had no hesitation in stating it ashis opinion thatschedule A would 
and gallant memirer (Sir . araimge) had spoken o 1 loyalty and devotion o - > =4 te > , " ai , . » , ) 
a tet pap apy a we to question the Noble Duke's de- have been rapa d by an immense majority. He had spoken to a Noble 
votion and loyalty than he (Sir R. Inglis) ; but, to use the language of a Noble Lord on this subject long before any question arose between the Crown 
Lord opposite (Lord Milton) he should like to see the Noble Duke's loyalty and | and its Ministers. He did not wish to mention names, butthe Peer with 
devotion applied to the country, and not subject to the eaprice of any individual | whom he had the conversation took a leading part in opposition to the 
—[cheers. = | Bill. He (Mr. B.) asked the Noble Lord ‘* What do you think will be 
Lord MILTON begged to say, in explanation, that he had not imputed to the | gone with schedule A?” ‘The answer was, “Ihave no doubt it will be 
Duke of Wellington any mtention of accepting office and acting contrary to his | d He (M B joined, “ Do y , eer 
former opinions. He hoped in these realms therejwas no human being so base as | area » (¥ iP +) rejoinec 7 o you think it will be passed by any 
to sacrifice for place his own solemnly-recorded opinions, and in that sentiment | thing like a majority ?’’ andto thatthe answer was, “ As far as I ean as- 
he was satisfied he would be sustained by the general sense of the House—|hear, | certain there will not be twenty votes against it.” He pledged his ho- 
year. TEE nour that such was the substance of a conversation he had with one 
Sir ROBERT PEEL could not help expressing his regret that the House | of the Noble Lords who was principally opposed to the Bill. The extreme 
should have entered into a discussion on so many points upon which discussion |...) the he w titled t » hich it w lleoed w justify 
was promature, and upon which the House was not in possession of all the infor- | “8S®, "ee", Wee CUTNIOS SS hy, Wares BWes & oo would Jonny 
mation which was essential—[hear, hear] Hon. Gentlemen had argued hy po- resorting to such an expedient as the creation of Peers, had, in point 
chetically upon circumstances, of the existence of which the House had no pos | Of fact, never occurred. He could have wished, therefore, that tne 
tive assurance, and wholly forgetting the positionin which the King of this coun- | Ministers had waited until they obtained some decisive proofs as to the 
try was now placed. His ~ had recently aceepted the resignation of his | disposition of the Peers on the main principles of the Bill; and, from 


Mimaters, and he (Sir R. Peel) could not undertake to pronounce any opinion as | : ‘ ' . 
. : : B an) ®8 | some hints which had been th rn out by the Ly > 
to the course which his Majesty s late servants had pursued, because no expla- | 1 ithrown out "y the Noble I ord opposite > he 


gation bed boon given as to the details cad circumstances ender @hich thet ed. ! did notthink it impossible that something of that kind might yet occur. 
vice had been offered to the King which his Majesty thought proper to reject. It had heen usual, and was ever deemed constitutional, that in a case in 
Knowing nothing but what every other individual knew, he only understood that | Which the Crown was concerned with the Ministers, or the other House, 
in order to carry @ certain measure through the other House of Parliament, the | the landed Gentlemen and persons of weight in that House should in- 
pa ghey nam mn see ag pow inane grandee apne lea a terfere as mediators, or in some shape, in order to bring about an accom- 
and up to 60 or 70, Atall events, it appeared his Majesty was advised to aceon’ modation, He did not see why some such course should not now he adopted, 
Peers to an extent which must be fatal to the authority of the House of Lords. | if any thing approaching to a reasonable probability existed that Minis- 
His Majesty dectined to accede to this advice of his Ministers, and accepted their | tts might be induced to relax in their demands. He did not see that an 
resignation ; and it was understood that he was endeavouring to form an Admi- | accommodation was altogether impracticable. If Earl Grey would go 


nistration which would relieve him from the necessity of adoptung that proceeding | hack to the King, and state that he was unwilling to apply the measure which 
which his late servants had urged upon him. Such was the position of the King 


of this country. There was no one in that House, it appe 1 ! ml F ; 

‘ A ’ ppeared, authorised to . " . . . 
speak for the Crown, or to represent anew Administration, The Hon. Member unless in a case of positive and ascertained necessity, and that he understood a 
for Hertford (Mr. T. Duncombe) said that he had heard it stated in the other greater probability now existed of carrying the Bill, without resorting to any 
House that a new Administration was formed, Now it seemed strange that ifan | 8¥ch measure, what was then to prevent Ministers from again taking those 


Administration had been formed, there should be no one in the House to places which they had so lately held. He did not believe that if the late 
ropresent it—[hear, hes " : 








hehad previously recommended, but to which he felt the greatest repugnance, | 


| present to be placed. He trusted and hoped that some means might be 


found by which that measure might be brought to a successful issue, 
which was now become imperatively necessary. It was useless now to 
discuss whether that measure was right or not originally, or whether it 
could have been more wisely avoided or more usefully adopted, for he 
believed that all were now come to this conclusion, that, under the pre- 
|sent circumstances of the country, reform had become ioevitable— 
| {loud cheering]. {t therefore appeared to him that the plain conduct 
}and duty of an honest man to his country, and of a loyal man to 
linis King, was to endeavour, as far as was in his power, to aid in 
such a course of proceeding as would most effectually tend to serve 
all parties, by accomplishing that object which was so much to be 
desired. The Honourable Gentleman who had just sat down had 
reasoned upon this part of the subject in a manner which suggested 
to his (Sir Francis Burdett’s) mind a kind of feeling that it was 
precisely the way in which the Royal mind was likely to have 
reasoned vpon it. No man could for an instant suppose that his 
Majesty had any object in view but that which should be best 
for the country—[cheers.] He had no private views or wishes—so 
much the reverse, that he believed he was perfectly groun ded in saying 
that no wish of his had been expressed which did not tend to the ad- 
vantage of the country, and that no subject was submitted to bim, in 
any one department of the State, in which he was not ready to forego 
| his own convenience for the good of the country. He had said, ‘‘ Act 
as you think fit and right, consider not my convenience. Pay every pos- 
| sible regard to economy, and whatever the country thinks good enough 
for me, [shall feel good enough for myself.” It would be hard if such 
| a Sovereign—willing to sacrifice all personal objects for the good of the 
| people, and who ever since his accession had shown the most kind and 
| beneficent heart, who had never manifested a feeling of encroachment 
} upon the popular liberties, nor been known by asingle measure of a 


| harsh kind, but, on the contrary, had done acts of kindness of various 


| kinds to the public in every way—it would be hard indeed, he said, if 
sucha Sovereign were to be deprived, by misapprehension, of the af- 
| fections of his people, which no monarch bad ever more truly deserved 
| —[hear, hear.] The Hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, in what 
jhe stated with respec! to the Duke of Wellington, seemed to consider 
| that he was now brought in at the risk of the sacrifice of this high charac- 
ter, in the present dilemma in which the country was placed, to save it 
| from what heconsidered might be a still greater misfortune. He (Sir F. 
| Burdett) must say it appeared to bim that the whole of this difficulty 
| might easily have been avoided, unless there were other persons, of low, 
| factious, intriguing natares, who interrupted the natural course of things. 
| Were it not for such persons these difficulties would never have arisen. 
| When it was stated that the Bill, in the House of Lords, was not object- 
| ed to upon any general principle, but upon a trivial point, and to have 
| acted upon it in 1 manner which had produced such consequences, was 
| a course which did not appear to bim deserving of any high commen- 
| dation. His Majesty's Ministers, being, as they were, men of high cha- 
| racter, were bound to preserve that character, if not for the sake of their 
own honour, still for the benefit of the service to which they had been 
called, for even those who were opposed to his Majesty's late Ministers 
would admit that the first duty of a Minister was not to risk bis public 
character. It was impossible for Lord Grey to bave submitted to that 
vote, and ever again to have hoped to gain credit from the public for that 
bigh sense of honour and character which was so necessary to the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. He saw no other way tor that House to 














a new adminisration has been formed, led him to suppose that the report which th« 
Hon. Member for Hertford stated was unfounded, Supposing then, as he bi 

heved—unless the Hon. member for Hertford would say that he had heard the 
contrary stated in the other House—that no Administration was yet formed, he 


ar.] The absence of any person to state in that house that | Ministers adopted such a course they would find the feast interference | Proceed than (o edopt an Address to bis Majesty, praying him to restore 


from any party to prevent them from regaining office. So help him | to his confidence and to public situations those persons who, without any 
God, there was nothing at that period which he should desire more than @ult of theirs, were separated, but, he trusted, not disunited, from the 
such an arrangement if it could be effected—[cheers.] Whatever Gen- country—without any fiult on their part; and he trusted and hoped 


put it to the House of Commons whether, macase between the King and his tlemen at the other side of the House may suppose, or whatever snueers that the country would be again placed in asituation in which it could 


ministers, it was proper for the members of that House to make declarations of 
hostility upon more hypothetical cases ? 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said that as there seemed to be some doubt as to what 
he had stated, he wished to put the House in possession of the fact, as he heard 
nt. He sent to one of the reporters who attended the House of Lords, and learn- 
ed from him that Lord Carnarvon had risen that evening, and stated that an Ad- 
ministration was formed, excepting im some of its minor details, and he moved 
that the Reform Bill should be taken again into consideration on Thursday next 
from which it was evident that the Bill had got into other hands. : 

Si ROBERT PEEL resumed. He did not mean to trespass on the House 
with more than one or two further remarks. If the Noble Lord's inference was 
correct, that from his (Sir R. Peel's) sentiments on the Reform Bill, he was inca- 
pacitated from serving the Crown, he begged to say that in the present position 


of affairs he bitterly regretted that he was not able to enter into the service of | on 8 bench 


the Crown—|loud cheers.) He might add that the greatest sacrifice which at- 
tended his refusal to accept office was, that contrasting his conduct with theirs, a 
sarcasm might be pointed against those who felt that, consistent with their prin- 
ciples, they were enabled to enter into the service of the Crown on the ron 


emergency. Whatever course his Noble Friend (the Duke of Wellington) might 


ot whether he (Sir R. Peel) was enabled to pursue a similar course or not, } 
i) 


e never felt a more full and perfect confidence on 
—that his Noble Friend, the Duke of Wellington, would act on a high sense of 
public duty, and with as pure a sense of henour, as ever influenced the conduct 
of any en Man, ia refusing or in accepting any office whatever—[cheers. ] 


Lor EBRINGTON having spoken 
Mr. BARING hoped that, although h 
attention of the House, he might be pe 


tions in consequence ot the pointed allusions made to him by the Noble 
Lord who had just sat down. Asto what had been said on the score of 
his own inconsistency, and, what was much more important, that of the 
great man to whom the country owed such a debt of gratitude, he beg 
ged to say that they had not altered their views. He used the word they, 
though he was not authorised to speak for the Duke of Wellingion— 
(laughter). He believed, however, that the Noble Duke, any more 
than himself, did not say that the Reform Bill had been a bad measure, 
and was now a good measure. Their minds had undergone no such 
change—their opinion was not altered; but how did the case stand with 
respect to that opinion? The Crown was forced by the late Ministers 
on & point on which his Majesty had scruples. Now no man let him be 
ever so anxious for the passing of the Bill, could say that these scruples 
were not reasonable scruples—[ hear, hear]. However anxious Ministers 
might have been to force on the Legislature by such m: ans. even t a 
would admit those seruplesto have been reasonable E vl dient when 
speaking on the subject in the other House of Parliament distinctly 
stated that the crestion of Peers to ensure the success of the pm 
measure which he should resort to. if compelled to d 


e had already trespassed on the 
rmitted to make a few observa 


e Bill was a 


> sO. With the creat- 


est repuguane The Noble Fart, no doubt, had stated his « ere 

nron on the culnect an such |} eing the fee ing of the N e Far * 
scruples of the Crown on the point were entitled to some reanect It 
was tainly extreme y imconvenient and bjectionable | tr ate 





they may indulge in, he never bad in his life the slightest wish for public 
life, and nothing but an extreme case, a deep sense of duty, could tempt 
him to undertake any thingof the kind. He thought that some Hon. 
| Gentleman opposite might be aware of his feelings on that point, for, 
though he had fol'owed them for five-and-twenty years, he had never 
asked them, when in office, for any place, or dignity, or honour, It 
| Was not to be supposed, therefore, that he should do any thing rash or 
| base for the sake of obtaining place under such circumstances. { Hear, 
hear, hear.) It was abhorrent to him to say so much of himself, 
but he bad stated his feelings most candidly and truly when he endeav- 
| oured to describe the reluctance he felt to undertake office. If he sat 
having the full command of a House as much as any servant 
of the Crown ever had it, he should feel great reluctance in accepting 
| office ; aud much more painful and repugnant would it be to him under 
existing circumstances. Still, as much as it was opposed to his feelings, 
supported by the strength of the cause, and feeling that the King should 
not be abandoned in a period of difficulty, he did not hesitate to say that 


for the purpose of discharging what he considered to be the duty of any 
honest man feeling as he di—[laughter]. Having made up his mind to 
this, still he did not hesitate to admit that the permanence of the present 
Administration was desirable for the good of the country. He said for 
the good of the country, for he did not think its continuance in office 
would be beneficial to that party to which Ministers belonged. When 
the Bill passed—and it was nov pretty clear that ut must pass—{\loud cheers 
from the Ministerial benches]—he admitted that the Bill must pass, and 
when the wishes of the country were deferred to, and it had passed, in 
what a state would any unfortunate Goveroment be which should now 
come into office? With the expectations of the country raised to the 
highest pitch as to the advantages which were to arise from the passing 
of the Bill, how much would any Government have to contend with ? 
he extent of the advantages which the public were ted to expect was so 
great, that the pablic hope was sure to be disappointed. The country 
doobtless would then be made to say—“ Yes, you have disappointed us 
but, if you left our old reforming Ministry in pow er, they had pri 
view which would have more than reslized all our expect 
{cheers}. If he (Mr. B ) was a man looking to publie life. 
man looking only to private life and retirement, be should not wish at 
the present moment to accept offic He was satisfied that by leaving 
the Gentlemen opposite their full swing, end allowing them to bring for 
ward their own measures, (be ¥ would soon estrange the most num Prous 


jects in 
ations’ — 
es he was a 


body of their supporters, and afford to their adversaries a very easy 
vietorv To any person having in view ibiie life thing could be 
more injudicious or Why idged, in his ' » thant cent ae e under 
resent circumstances anal —_- . : . 
fice by taking advantage t 


iook to a speedy ard happy termination of its present difficulties 

Mr. HUME said he had never felt greater anxiety to address a few words to 
the House than on the present occasion. He could not disguise the alarm he felt 
at the consequences which he foresaw from the events of the last eightdays. He 
did not speak merely politically, but commercially, and with a view to every so- 
cial ue of the country. He was gladto perceive a dawn or chance of reconcilia- 
tion. He could not conceive a greater blessing to the country at the present mo- 
mentthan anything which would furnish a means of restoring peace, and quieting 
the agitation which pervaded the remotest quarters of the, kingdom--the conse- 
quences of which no man could contemplate without dread. He therefore hoped 
that what had fallen from the Hon. member for Thetford (Mr. Baring) to-night 
would not be lost sight of, and he declared, for his own part, that no phrase which 
could possibly produce irritation should fall from him while there was a gleam of 
hope of bringing back affairs to a state in which they might be productive of 
peace, satisfaction, and contentment tothe country [hear, hear]. He was sure 
that Lord Grey and his colleages had too much at heart the object which had oc- 
cupied their anxious attention for the last eighteen months, to think that they 
would for a moment object to an arrangement which would restore them to the con- 
fidence of his Majesty, and enable them to carry the great measure upon which 
they had so long laboured. From them he was sure there would be no objection 5 


any point than he did on this | there was no situation under the Crown which he would net undertake | and,after what had been said by the hon. member for Oxford and the hon. member 


| for Thetford, it was impossible to think that there would be any objection on the 
part of the Duke of Wellington, and those who acted with him, to retrace the 
steps which they hud taken--he was sure, from being thoughtlessly advised. If 
his Majesty was anxious, as he was sure he was, to fulfil those determimations 
which had placed him so high in the estimation and the respect and affection of 
his people, he could not suppose that he would, upon any principle of etiquette 

| or form, be unwilling to afford the means of quieting the country, and settling the 
agitation which prevailed. He trusted, therefore, that all parties would join in 
this feeling who were anxious to see good feeling restored amongst those who alone 
could complete this great measure to the satisfaction of the country, as well as to 
their own honour and to that of the Duke of Wellington himself, who would thus 
have the merit of making a sacrifice for the public good. After what had passed, 
he hoped the House might adjourn, leaving matters to their own operation, and 
trusting that the country would be saved from the danger which otherwise 
hreatened it. . 

Lord MORPETH said he rose to second most earnestly what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Middlesex. He was never more pleased than at the present 
moment, in seeing something like a hope of the country being restored to that 
state of comparative peace and order and confidence which we enjoyed a week 
azo. Whoever assisted in completing that work would deserve well of his coun- 
trv, and he hoped that all would join m the wish and the endeavour to secure so 
desirable a termination ofthe present difficulnes, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he most cordially joimed in the recommendation of 
his noble friend, and the hon. member for Middlesex, bemg satished that there was 
no reflecting man who would not hear with joy ofthe least probability of such an 
event as that which was alluded to. He hardly dared te call it a hope, but 1 was 
a glimmer of hope, and as such he hailed it. He thought that all opposing par- 
ties were now bound, in duty to their country, to lay aside all minor differences, 


bury all animosities for the sake of the country, and to do that which would 
nable the Govert t Lord Grey to carry the Reform Bill. He looked also 
n er beneficial ef -_ . the replacing the Soveregn in the affections 
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fhe Albion, 





The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, that in consequence of | for a new creation. The 


the time which the debate had taken, he wished torecall tae Hon. Gentiemen who 
secmed to indulge im anticypations of some undefined good to come, to the impro- 


bability of the proposition which they seemed to think might be se easily reduced | luctantly accepted 


to praciice. Let Gentlemen clearly recollect the present state of the affairs of 
the country. At that moment an Administration was, as they had been told in 
the course of the debate, actually formed, or Jeast im allits efficient parts. Then 
the proposition was, that in consequence of the discussion which had taken 
piace, and of some arrangement to be made, it was to be expected that the oppo- 
sition of the House of Lords to the carrying of the Reform Bill by the late Go- 
vernmeat would be withdrawn, He really thought dus as unlikely a speculation 
as any one he had ever heard of—[cries of “ No, no}. He thought it a most un- 
likely speculatioa for Hon. Gentlemen to indulge in, to hope that such a result 
would occur. He believed that the Reform Bill would be carried. He was satis- 
fied that it would be carried. He believed that it would pass the House of Lords, 
but he did not believe that in the present feeling of the House of Lords it would 
be possible for the late Government to carry 1. He thought it necessary to mse 
under the circumstances, because when he saw his Honourable Friend, the mem- 
ber for Westminster, and his Honourable Friend the member for Middlesex, and 
his Noble Friend and his Honourable Friend behind him, so sanguine m their an- 


| 


tcipations, he wished to recal to their recollection the real state in which circum. | 


stances were, and to point out to them, if they would look back at the events. 
whieb had taken placein the House of Lords, how litte probability there was of 
the House of Lords concurring in the present Government carrying the Reform 

Lord SANDON said that the opinion just expressed by the Noble Lord did not 
deter him from indulging a similar hope to that which had been expressed by ma- 
ny Honourable Gentlemen. He certainly could not see his way through the de- 


tails of the arrangement ; but he did in his mind and his conscience believe that | 


the present state of affairs had arisen from misunderstanding, and that the pariies 
principally concerned were as much misunderstood, with regard to their inten- 
tions, as it was possible for men to be. He believed that the intention was to 
carry the whole of the essential parts of the Bill—with modifications, certainly, 
but such as that House would very willingly have accepted; and he believed that 
such an arrangement was very posstble suil. 

Mr. DENISON said that if any way could be pointed out by which so desira- 
ble an object could be promoted, as that of reconciliation and of conducting the 
Reform Bill to a successful close, he conceived that no man could discharge any 
duty so important as that of aiding in such an effort, 

Mr. O’CONNELL said he was iu great hopes that a reconciliation would be 
effected between his majesty and the late advisers of the Crown. 
most desirable recurrence if we could be placed in the situation we were buta 
week ago. 
first instance, though not in the latter, With these views he was very desirous 
that some gentlemen of influence would move that as soon as they had done with 
the petition before them the house should adjourn. He must say, though he loved 


nextday to London, and finding his Ministers in the same temper, re- 
their resignations. These transactions becoming | 
known tothe public, a high state of excitement and popular effervescence 
took place, but without any public disturbance. It was generally un- 
derstood, however, that the same Reform Bill would be proceeded with, | 
and thatthe Duke of Wellington and the new Ministry would carry 
it triumphantly through the House of Lords, and thas, as it was said, | 
cheat the Whigs of their hard-earned honor 
Reports were immediately spread that the King had empowered Lord 
Harrowby to form a new Cabinet; but it subsequently appeared that 
Lord Lyndhurst had the first interview with his Majesty, who imme- 
diately afterwards waited on the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, and 
intimated to them that the King required their services. ‘The Duke, 
it is afirmed, immediately proceeded to organize a Cabinet, and on the 
Saturday following kissed hands with his Majesty and accepted the Pre- 
miership. The following among numerous lists was published :— 
WELLINGTON, PREMIER. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Buckingham, Ireland. j 
President of the Council. Scarlett - Attorney General. 
Army. Sugden, Sohevor General, 
Home Secretary. Lyndhurst Rolls. 
Paymaster. wach - - Chancellor. 
Foreign Secretary. Hardinge - Irish Secretary. 
Control. Hernes - Secretary at War | 
Privy Seal. Croker - Admiralty. 

On the Monday following, the 14th, the papers of all parties announced 


that the Duke's Cabinet was complete, and would be submitted to the 





Baring, - - 
Carnarvon, ° 
Hill, 
Peel, - - -« 
Wharncliffe - 
Aberdeen - 
Ellenborough 
Rosslyn - - 


| King on the following day; the new Ministers, it was also understood 


It would be a | 


He felt he must be content to wait the event of the experiment in the | 


reform, he dreaded revolution; and whilst he wished the people to enjoy their un- | “ Shp ; 
and made a statement, intimating that his Noble Friend would not head 


deniable rights, he would contribute always his share to support and render sta- 
ble the just prerogative of the Crown--[hear]. 

Mr. DAVIES GILBERT admitted that he had opposed the former Reform 
Bill; bat to the present one he had given no opposition, except upon the metro- 
politan clause. 


It seemed admitted on all hands the Bill must pass, and that | 


even the friends of the Noble Duke admitted he must pass a Reform Bill should | 


he come into power He foresaw great danger of revolution if the people were 
now disappointed, and he strongly recommended the House to set aside mutually 
ail party feeling in this instance, and resolve to act together for ensuring the pub- 
lic good by passing the Reform Bill under the auspices of its framers, so as to en- 
sure the satisfaction of the great body of the people by the concession—|hear]. 
Mr. WILLIAMS WYNN, though he was doubtful whether the Bill for amend- 
ing the representation would or could have the effects attributed by its advecates 
on the peace, wellfare, and happiness of society at large, yet he was desirous that 
the Administration which had introduced it should be suffered to reap all the 
glory of its success, or abide by its consequences of its faillng to content the 
people. 
Lord INGESTRIF, a tory member, thouglit that continuing the debate longer 


would tend to throw difficulties in the way of that arrangement they were almost | finitive ly declined to forma part of the new Cabinet, although he was 


all so desirous to see accomplished. He should therefore support the proposition 


to adjourn, after disposing of the petition, in order to give time to effect this desi- | 


rable arrangement. 
The orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House adjourned at half- 
past eleven o’clock. 
—_— 

The Duke of Wellington has stated, that, with a few slight 
exceptions, whatever Ministry came into power, must maintain the 
present foreign policy. This is an important announcement, but it 
will be remembered that the Duke himself laid the foundation of that 
policy which Farl Grey has pursued. It is quite certain that the Pre- 
miership was offered to Sir Robert Peel, and that he refused it The 
Duke of Wellington has declared that in ten days he would undertake 
to tranquillize the three kingdoms. A private letter from Naples, 
of the 2Znd ult. announces the departure of Sir Walter Scott for 
Rome, and of the Marquess of Hertford and family, for Genoa. 
We understand Lord Mulgrave does not proceedto Jamaica. His Lord- 
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' 





ship has already disembarked his horses —Court Journal, May 12 —— 
The King and the Late Ministers.—It is due to the character of the King} 


to state, that whatever may be the regret of the Reformers, and theiee 


friends, at his refusal to allow Earl Grey the means of carrying the Re- | 
form Bill to a successful termination, his Majesty has not been guilty of | 
the slightest violation of faith towards his late Ministers. Three weeks 
ago he expressed astonishment at the way in which his name had been 
used, and declared to two or three persons belonging to the Court, that | 
he had never authorized Earl Grey to state that be had authority to | 
create Peers; and that, indeed, neither Ear! Grey nor the Duke of Wel- 
lington yet knew what his precise sentiments were on the subject of Re- | 
form. | 
The Duke of Sussex, notwithstanding his indisposition, was at his place in | 
the House of Lords on Monday, and remained there the whole of the 
evening. ——Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hilgrove Turner and family have arrived 
in town from the seat of the gallant General’s Government at Bermuda. 
——Lord Dalhousie took the oaths and his seat in the House of Lords | 
on Monday. The remains of the late Bishop of Hereford were on 
Saturday last deposited in the charchyard of the village of Compton, | 
near Winchester. The Master-General of the Ordnance, has appoint: | 
ed Capt. Hamilton, of the 51st regiment bis Aid-de-Camp, vacant by the 
retirement of Lieut.-Col. Yorke. The result of the division on 
Monday night, together with the resignation of the Ministers, was for- 
warded by Prince Talleyrand the day before yesterday to Calais, whence 
it was forwarded to the French capital by teleglaph. 
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We have received by the Britannia, copious files of London papers, 
to the 15th of May, and bave given their highly important contents our | 
best attention. The refusal of the King to create new Peers—the over- 
throw of the Whig Ministry, and the probable return to power of the 
Duke of Wellington, are circumstences which could not fail to produce | 


a great and general sensation throughout the nation. We have extracted | 
| 


several details of the causes and consequences of this sudden and unex-| As then we do not fear apy immediate convulsion, we do not par- 
pected change, but the whole subject will be better understood, if we take of all the alarm of our neighbours, and therefore do not see the ne- 
throw the events as they occurred into a short narrative, beginning | cessity of burthening our colamns with all the apparently alarming de- 


from the date of our previous intelligence. 


ference arose between its friends and opponents, as to the mode of pro- 


ceeding—the opposition proposing that the House should begin with the | weal, maintain their elevation. 


en-franchising clauses, while Earl Grey insisted that the dis-framchising | 


parts should be first settled; a difference, one would suppose, of little refused to create the peers. To the thinking part of the nation he has 


| instantly restore order to the country. 


| worthy persons who have promised not to pay taxes, have never paid 


| pool Lord Molyneaux presided and delivered a speech, which we have 


| lary in vogue on such occasions. 


| tails of the London papers, which are well known to be gross exaggera- 
On the 7th of May, it will be recollected, the Reform Bill was brought | tions. 


before the House of Lords, in committee of the whole, when a dif-| of immediate and pressing importance, as it indicates the course that 


would appear in Parliament and make the usual explanations. The po- 
pular ferment, however, had not abated, but seemed rather to augment 

But the same evening, avery extraordinary and unexpected debate took | 
place in the House of Commons. Mr. Baring, who, it had been un- 


derstood, was to be the Duke's Chancellor of the Exchequer, appeared, 


any Cabinet—and proposing that Earl Grey should seek a reconciliation 


with the King and resume bis station in company with his former col- 
leagues, at the head of his Majesty's Councils, and proceed with the 
Reform Bill as if nothing whatever had taken place. Mr. Buring fur- 
ther intimated that the conservative peers were disposed to concede the 
whole of Schedule A! which ot 56 disfranchised bo- 
roughs. This speech produced a strong impression, and was received 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Hume, 
and other friends of Lord Grey received the proposition with joy, 


contains a list 


in the best spirit in all parts of the House. 


while the tory side of the House yielded a gracious assent. Previousto | 


the remarks of Mr. Baring, Sir Robert Peel had announced that he de- | 


ready to give it his support. The Member for Oxford University also, 
Sir Robert Inglis, who may be considered the organ of the high tory | 
and church party had declared, that, as it was now apparent that what 
ever set of men cae into power, an extensive Reform Bill must be 
passed, the Duke of Wellington could not, after his repeated declara- 
tions against reform, aceept office without the loss of his honour. From 
this point in the debate we have taken it up, and trausferred it to out 
columns, and we earnestly entreat our readers to give it an attentive pe- 
rusal. The conclusion to be arrived at, is—that the Whig Ministry was 
immediately re-instated and restored to its former position | 

We do not, certainly, declare that such has been the result of the late 
proceedings, but we do affirm without the fear of contradiction, that the | 


facts we have brought forward amply justify us in coming to this con- 
clusion. It may be supposed too, that such a view of the case may be 
contrary to our wishes and feelings; we cannot help that—our feelings | 
must take their chance when trath is concerned, and when our duty | 
as faithful journalists is so deeply pledged. 

We have a few words to say on the public disturbances, The return | 
of the Reforming Ministry to office, will, in all probability, immediately | 


| and effectually tranquillize the country, particularly as they will have a 


renewed prospect of passing the bill; bat should this not be case, and | 
should even some other party than Lord Grey's be appointed, we have | 


not much fear for results; because any Cabinet would be firmer and 
) 


more energetic than his, and any firm and energetic government would | 
If we are asked, do we not) 


dread the refusal to pay taxes? We say no, for a large portion of the 


any inthe whole course of their mortal lives; and upon this point we beg 
to refer the reader to an article on the Sth page, copied from the Morn. | 
ing Post. If we are asked what we think of certain auctioneers refusing to | 
sell goods distrained for paying the King’s revenue, we have merely | 
to repeat what is said in the London papers,—that most of the aforesaid 
auctioneers are gentlemen whom the public have never heretofore 
troubled with any business, consequently they are quite safe in| 
making their patriotic declarations. The —, meetings, we ad- 
mit have been numerous, but they have been orderly and well | 
conducted---reform, and reform only, being the object kept in 
view. Now, reform, to large extent few people in England refuse, | 
and it is to the obstinacy, bad management, and want of tact on 
the part of Lord Grey that a good bill was not passed long ago. But | 
even these meetings are not without a portion of merriment. At Liver- 


seen copied into several papers, replete with all the standard vocabu 
The Noble Lord desired attention 
might be given to the succeeding orator, who wasto tell the people as- 
A Col. Williams then addressed the 
company, and affirmed that the Tories were a set of “famous rascals,” 
and moreover that the Duchess of Newcastle was“ an old baggage” and 
took £700 out of the pockets of the people. The Noble Chairman 
here with some embarrassment intimated to the Col. thatthe “ old bag- 
gage’ was his own aunt! So much for the patriotism of Radical Lords 


sembled some wholesome truths. 





We have given the debate of the 14thin preference, which is 


events must take. The funds, that faithful barometer of thenations, 
oS 


The King, as might be supposed, lost much of his popularity when he 





moment, but it was one to which the Premier adhered with bis usual cb- embaimed his name with bonour for resisting this atrocious outrage on | 


stinacy, and on going to a division he was defeated and left in a 
minority of thirty-five. 
The following day, May 8th, after holding a Cabinet Council, Earl 
Grey, accompanied by Lord Brougham, proceeded to Windsor and laid 
the state of the case before the King, and demanded that his Majesty 
should immediately create from fifty to sixty peers. This the monarch 
refused to do, and Earl Grey then tendered his own resignation, as well 
as those of the other principal members of the Cabinet.—The King de- 
sired him to re-consider the rash step he had taken, and urged him, | 
if the published accounts be true, in the kindest language to stand by him 
and endeavour to proceed with the bill ina spirit of accommodation, 


a ‘ ‘ 
since the Tories had manifested a disposition to agree to a large portion 
of it y 


dour 


and promised to discuss the more objectionable parts with can- 


j 


But the proud Peer was inexorable, and persisted in his demand | 





| Constitution have stamped themselves with dishonour. 


| that his Majesty had deceived Lord Grey upon this point is no where | voting, and the Names ot the original Directors, as well as the General 


| sustained ; it is, indeed, by the Court Journal, and other, even reform | 


the Constitation, while the whigs, those sticklers for the purity of the | 
The assertion 


papers, resolutely denied. As soon as the explanations which are to 
follow, take place in Parliament, this point will be cleared up. 

If the Whigs return to office we sincerely hope their reign will be 
short. Let them carry the Reform Bill and then depart in peace. Any 
subsequent change we should be glad to see in favour of the Tories 
as we should then have a man of firmness, like the Duke of Wellington 
once more at the head of the nation. Bat if this is not to be accom- 
plished, we would fain see good radical Ministry installed, in prefe- 


When we 


Ministry—we 


rence to a perpetuation of the weakness of Whig rule 


speak of a radical, we do not mean a revolutionary 


King then having no alternative, proceeded the ! 


| actually appeared in this city. 


15 


mean & Ministry composed of such men as Lord Brougham and Sir 
John Hobhouse—men who possess pre-eminent ability, vigour, and love 
of country. Many of their measures, we admit, would be highly ob- 
jectionable, from their sweeping and unsparing tendency; still this 


| Would be better than the vacillation and imbecility of Lord Grey. The 


country is now the victim of political quackery, while possessing all the 
wealth, spirit, and intelligence of a great nation—like a man with a hale 
constitution, it is kept in a continual state of ill health by the injudicious 
nostrums of a set of empirics. Let the Reform Bill be ia some way 
disposed of, which a clever Minister would do in less than a month, 
and let men of spirit and talent, be they Tories or be they Radicals, take 
the helm of state, and the nation will speedily regain all its happiness, all 
its power, and all its grandeur, 
THE CHOLERA IN QUEBEC AND MONTREAL. 


We have much concern in making the above announcement, and re- 


| gret to add, that we believe the statements whieh follow to be strict- 


ly true. 


“ Montreal, June 11.—We refor to ours of the Mh inst. and regret to say, that 
the unknown disease alluded to, as having swept off 42 of the emigrant passengers 
on board the Carricks from Dublin, proves to be the CHourna, and the disease 
18 now officially ascertained as existing in Quebec, where 15 cases wore reparted 
on the 9th unset, and several deaths, And we further regret to say, that there uw 
little dowbt but two or three deathe in Tuts place, yesterday and to-day, were 
decided cases of Cholera.” 

Phe foregoing is trom the highly respectable house of Messrs. H 
Gates & Co, 

[A notice from the Board of Uealth, at Quebec, states that the disense 
has disappeared at the Quarantine ground, and that the ship Cerricks 
was undergoing the proceso of purifying and dis infection. ] 

The Quebee Mercury of Saturday (the 9th) however contains the following 
extract: 

Crocenac—Itis our painful duty to appre the public that this disorder has 
Since yesterday morning eight cases bave ooour- 


: 
| red which by eleven of the faculty are declared to have all the symptoms of spas- 


modic cholera, Three deaths have occurred previous to Hoon this day, and there 
were twoothers whose lives were despaired of. This disease first appeared ina 
boarding house in Champlain street, kept by a Person named Roach. The pa- 
tients are emigrants, and are said to be some of those who were relanded on Thurs- 
day evenmg frem the steam boat Voyageur, One Canadian had been sewed with 
the disorder, he had been working op board a ship, anda woman is said to have 
been seized with m at Cape Blanc. — Eve ry preeaution which the circumstance 
calls for have been taken by the Board of Health, and a cholera hospital will be 
immediately established in the Lower Town, authority have been given to engage 
a suitable building inan airy situation, for that purpose. Much alarm prevails, 
particularly amongst the lower classes and the greatest activity ts dieplayed by 
the medical gentlemen, who with thew usual humanity, render the most prompt 
assistance, 

Turner O'CLocK.—We just heard from undoubted authority, that 15 cases of 


| Cholera have appeared since yesterday morning, and that 7 have terminated 
fatally. 


BULLETIN.—BOARD OF HEALTH, Quebec, Jane 11, 1832.— 
Cases of Asiatic Cholera received into Hospital up to half past one o'clock, 
PoM., on the With June :—June 8, New Cases 3, Deaths 2; June %, New 
Cases 15, Deaths 6; June 10, New cases 10, Deaths 11; Jane 11, half 
past | o'clock, P.M., New Cases 13, Deaths 11. T. A. YOUNG, 

Quebee, 11th Jone, 1832. Secretary Board of Health 

Upto 4 o'clock, P.M. on the 11th, 39 enses and 30 deaths had oceur- 
red at the Hospitals; and 20 cases and 15 deaths in private houses 





NEW CANADA LAND COMPANY 


[ The following is the Prospectus of this new boon to the Canadas, and 
we have great pleasure in recommending it to our colonial readers. It 
promises great advantages to the colony, as well asto those who may 
think proper to embark in the enterprize. ] 


PROSPECTUS, 
Tue Brrrise Americas Lanny Company 
For which Application is to be made fora Charter and Act of Parliament, li. 
miting the liability of the Shareholders to their respective Subscriptums 

The objects of this Company are to purchase or obtain Grants and 
Possession of lands from his Majesty's Government, corporate bodies, 
or individuals in the Province of Lower Canada, or other provinees and 
colonies in British America, for the parpose of opening Roads, building 
Bridges, erecting Mills, &c., preparing Lands tor occupation, and dis- 
posing of such Lands, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to Emigrants and 
others—alffording information and assistance, and to facilitate the loca- 
tion and settlement of emigrants and others disposed to purchase Lands 
of the Company, as well asto transmit their Funds from this country to 
the colonies—to promote general improvements, and to follow up the 
principles and purposes of the existing Canada Company, which have 
proved so eminently beneficial to that Corporation, the Colony, and the 
Emigrant; bearing in mind such alterations as the localities, the popu- 
lation, laws, and the circumstances of the respective neighbourhoods, 
may require. 

2. The Joint Stock of the Company shall consist of £500,000, to be 
raised in 100,000 shares of £50 each 

3. No individual to be allowed to subscribe for more than 100 Shares, 
nor less than five Shares. 

4. Two thousand Shares to be reserved for Subscribers in the Cana- 
das and the other British Provinces in America; and a period of four 
months allowed from the Publication of this Prospectus to receive such 
applications ; after which, the Committee of Management, or Board of 
Directors, to be at liberty to appropriate the Shares so reserved amon 
the applicants, at their discretion. The Deposits, and all future calls 
on sach Shares, to be paid to the Bankers of the Company in London. 

5. Interest atthe rate of four percent per annum, shall be paid upon 
the instalment, after the expiration of one year from the date of the 
Charter. 

6. A Deposit of three pounds per share to be paid at such time and 
places as the Committee of Managemeut, or Board of Directors ma 
appoint, on apportioning the Shares. No calls exceeding five pounds 
per Share shall be made st one time and at no nearer period than six 
months, without a meeting of Shareholders, specially summoned to take 
the same into consideration. 

7. The managementof the Company to be entrusted to a Board of 
Direction, consisting of a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and ten Direct- 
ors, with powers and SS usual in public Companies of a similar 
nature; and of Four Auditors. The first Board of Directors under the 
Charter, shall remain in office three years, at the end of which, four 
shall retire by ballot, and the same number annually, but shall be eligi- 
ble to be re-elected: such elections to be made by meetings of Proprie- 
tors convened for that purpose. The Board of Directors to elect their 
own Governor and Deputy-Governor. 

8. The qualification for a Director shail be twenty Shares, and of an 
Auditor, ten shares. 

9. A Board for making purchnses in the Colonies will be requisite, 
(primarily io (be Provinee of Lower Canada,) such Board to consist of 
the Auditors, (should they be appointed in the Colonies,) or of Com- 
missioners of whom they may recommend the eppointment, one at Que- 
bee, and one at Montreal, with the superintendent. 

10. The appointment and dismission of all Salaried Officers of the 
Company shall be at the discretion of the Board of Directors, aud no 
Salaried Officer shall havea vote at the Board. 

11. A Charter and Act of Parliament forthe Company under the 
name or title of “Tax Brrrisn Auvnicas Las» Company,” be applied 

or. ‘This Charter to be as general in its views and provisions as His 
Majesty's Ministers may sanction; and will specify the privileges as to 


Rules for the management, with power to inerease the Capital of the 
Company. G. R. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

N. B. Application for Shares to be addressed (post paid) to the Com 
mittee, at the Company's Office, No. 1, Freeman's Coart, Cornhill. 

JOUN GALT, Hon. Seey. 

The undersigned, Proprietor of this Journal, has been authorized by the 
Company in London to give publicity to the shove document, and to 
receive and transmit applications for stock, of which, it will be 
seen, 2000 shares have been reserved for subscribers on this side of the 
Atlantic. Applications received in London till the 5th of Sept., when 
the appropriation will take place JOUN 8. BARTLETT 

Albion Office, New-York, June 16tb, 15332. 
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{ idle minstreley, assuring ber that it was cne of the arts of the opposite 
| sex, hy which simple maids were often lured to their undoing. Alus! 
what chance with a simple maid has a dry lecture against a nlight 


‘TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
By Washington Irving. 


n to kindle; at length, leaping upon the floor, he called for sword and 
uckler. The triumph of music, or rather of the enchanted lute, was 





LEGEND OF THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


plete; the demon of melancholy was cast forth. and. as it were, a 


‘serenade? At length King Philip cut short his sojourn at Grenada, and | dead man brought to life. The windows of the apartinent were thown 


“ Among those who attended in the train of the monarchs was & (a- suddenly departed with all his train. The vigilant Fredeganda wetched | open; the glorious effulgence of Spanish sunshine burst into the late 


vourite page of the queen, named Ruyz de Alarcon. To say that he | the royel pageant as it issued forth from the gate of Justice, and descend. | | 
was a favourite page of the queen was at once to speak his eulogiam ; for ed the great avenue leading to the city. — 
every one in the suite of the stately Elizabetta was chosen for grace, and | peared from her sight, she returned exulting to her tower, for all her | 1 
beauty, and accomplishments. He was just turned of eighteen, light and cares were over, ‘To her surprise, a light Arabian steed pawed the | + 


ugubrius chamber; ail eyes sought the lovely enchantress; but the lute 


‘hen the last banner disap-| had fallen from ber hand, she had sunk upon the earth, and the 


vext moment was clasped to the bosom of Ruyz de Alarcon. The 
iuptials of the happy couple were shortly after celebrated with great 


lithe of form, and graceful asa young Autinous. To the queen he was ground at the wicket-gate of the garden i—toher horror, she saw through | splendour; bat hold—T hear the reader ask, how did Ruyz de 
all deference and respect; yet he was at heart a roguish stripling petted | the thickets of roses a youth, in gaily embroidered dress, at the feet of | Alarcon account for his long neglect? Ob! that was all owing 
and spoiled by the ladies about the court, aad experienced in the ways her niece. Al the sound of ber footsteps he gave a tender adicu, bound-| to the opposition of a proud, pragmatical, old father: besides, 
of women far beyond his years. This loitering page was one morning j ed lightly over the barrier of reeds and myrtles, sprang upon his horse, | young people who realiy like one another soon come to an ami- 
rambling about the groves of the Gereralife, which overlook the grounds and was out of sight in an instant. The tender Jac inta, in the agony of | cable understanding, and bury all past grievances when once 
of the Alhambra. He had taken with him for bis amusement a favourite | ber grief, lost all thought of her aunt's displeasure. Throwing herself | they meet. But how was the proud, pragmatical old father reconciled 
ger-faicon of the queen. In the course of his rambles, seeing @ bird into her arms, she broke forth into sobs and tears. _* Ay di ti! cried | tothe match? Oh! his scruples were easily overcome by a word or 
rising from a thicket, he unhooded the hawk and let him fly The falcon , she; ‘he $ gone !—he’s gone '—he's gone! and 1 shall never see him two from the quesa, especially as dignities and rewards were showered 
towered high in the air, made a sweep at lis quarry, but missing il, soar- more! * Gone !—wno is gone ?—what youth is that I saw at your feet? | upon the blooming favourite of royalty. Besides, the lute of Jacinta, 


ed away, regardless of the calls of the page. The latter follow edthe ‘A queen's page, aunt, who came to bid me farewell. A queen's page, 


you know, possessed a magic power, and could control the most stubborn 


truaot bird with bis eye in its capricious flight, until he saw it alight upon | child! echoed the vigilent Predeganda faintly ; ‘and when did you be- head and hardest breast. And what came of the enchanted lute? Oh! 
the battlements of a remote and lonely tower in the outer wall of the | come acquainted with a queen's page!’ ‘The morning that the ger-fal- that is the inost curious matter of all, and plainly proves the truth of all 
Alhambra, built on the edge of a ravine that separated the royal fortress | con came into the tower. tt wasthe qaeen’s ger-falcon, and he came in this story. That lute remained for some time in the family, but Was pur- 
from the grounds of the Generalife. It was, in fact, the ‘Tower of the | pursuit of it." ‘Ay silly, silly girl! know that there are no ger-falcons toined and carried off, as was supposed, by the great singer Faranelli, in 
Princesses.’ The page descended into the ravine and approacue d the half so dangerous as those young prankling pages, and itis precisely such pure jealousy. At his death it passed into other hands in ltaly, who were 
tower, but it had no entrance from the glen, and its lofty height render. | simple birds as thee that they pounce upon. Phe aunt was at lirst indig- ignorant of its mystic powers, and melting down the silver, transferred 
ed any attempt to scale it fruitless. Seeking one of the gates of the for- | nant atlearning that, in despite of her boasted vigilance, a tender in- | the strings to an old Cremona fiddle. The strings sti!l retain something 


tress, therefore, he made a wide circuit to that side of the tower facing 

within the walls. A small garden, enelosed by a trellis-work of reeds 

overhung with myrtle la before the tower. Opening a wicket, the page thus exposed, without the protection of bolt or bar, to all the ma- 
ft 





tercourse had been carried on by the youthiul lovers, almost beneath | of their magic virtues. A word in the reader's ear, but let it go no fur- 
her eye; but when she found that her simple bearted niece, though | ther—that fiddle is now bewitching the whole world—it is the fiddle of 


Paganini!” 





passed between beds of lowers and thickets of ruses to the door. It was | chinations of the opposite sex, had eome forth unsinged from the fiery 
closed and bolted. A crevice in the door gave him a peep into the in- | ordeal, she consoled herself with the persvasion that it was owing to the 


M Iss EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, i monthly volumes, 
i with superb engravings, uniform in size and appearance with the Waverley 


terior. There was a small Moorish tall with fretted walls, light marble | chaste and cautious maxims in which she had as it were, steeped her to Novels and Lord Byron’s Life, and Works. To be completed in 18 Monthly 
columns, and ao alablaster fountain surrounded with flowers. In the | the very lips. While the aunt laid this soothing unction to her pride, | Volumes. 


centre hung a gilt cage containing a singing bird; beneath it, on a chair, | the niece treasured up the oft-repeated vows of fidelity of the page. But 


The Tales and Novels of Maria Edgeworth. The Drawings to illustrate this 


i ; . . ag f » 2 " re » Ihe > 4 
lay a tortoiseshell cat, among reels of silk and other articles ot female la- | what is the love of restless, roving man? A vagrant streniw that dallies | attractive ¢ lition of the most engaging writer of the age, are wholly by Harvey, 


bour; and a guitar, decorated with ribands, leaned against the fountain, | fora time with each flower upon its bank, then passes on, and leaves 
Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with these traces of female taste and ele- | them all in tears. => weeks, months elapsed, and nothing more Was 
gance in a lonely and, ashe had supposed, deserted tower. They re-| heard of the page. The pomegranate ripened, the vine yielded up its | 
fruit, the autumnal rains descended in torrents from the mountains; the 


minded him of the tales of enchanted halls current in the Alhambra: and 


and engraved by Charles Rolls Goodall, H. Robinson, Bacon, &c., in the most 
finished style of excellence ; each volume to contain a Frontesprece and Vignette , 
| and the work will be bound in a cloth manufactured and embossed for the purpose, 


and lettered in gold. ; 
To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Ireland, and give to native 


the tortoiseshell cat might be some spell-Lound princess. He knocked | Sierra Nevada became covered with a snowy mantle, and wintry blasts | character all its humour and truth. Mr. Harvey visited many of its districts, and 


gently at the door; a beautiful face peeped out from a little window | howled through the halls of the Albambra—still he came not. The win- | 
above, but was instantly withdrawn. ile waited, expecting that the |ter passed away. Again the genial spring burst forth with songs and | 
door would be opened, but he waited in vain; no footstep was to be | blossoms and zephyr; the snows melted from the mountains, until none 
heard within—all was silent. Had his senses deceived him, or was this | remained but on the lofty summit of Nevada, glistening through the sul- 
beautiful apparation the fairy of the tower? He knocked again, and | try summer air. Still nothing was beard of the forgetiul page.” 





more loudly. After a little while the beaming face once more peeped | “Poor Jacinta sits and w eeps her time away beside a fountain in the 
forth ; it was that of a blooming damsel of fifteen. The page imme- | hall. ; 
diately doffed his plumed bonnet, and entreated in the most courteous | “ As the bell in the distant watch-tower of the Alhambra struck the | 


accents to be permitted to ascend the tower in pursuit of his falcon. ‘1 } midnight hour, the fountain was again agitated; and bubble—bubble— 
dare not open the door, senor,’ replied the little damsel, blashing ; ‘my | bubble—it tossed about the waters, until the Moorish female again rose 
aunt has forbiddenit.’ ‘Ido beseech you, fair maid; itis the favourite | to view. She was young and beautiful; her dress was rich with jow- 
falcon of the queen; [dare not returo to the palace withoutit.” ‘Are els, and in her hand she held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and was 
you, thea, one of the cavaliers of the court?’ ‘Lam, fair maid; but I | faint, but was reassured by the soft and plaintive voice of the apparition, 
shail loose the queen's favour and my place, if | loose this hawk.’ | and the sweet expression of her pale, melancholy countenance. 
‘ Santa Maria! it is against you cavaliers of the court my aunt bas charged |‘ Daughter of mortality,’ said she, ‘whataileth thee? Why do thy tears 
me especially to bar the door.’ ‘Against wicked ecavaliers, doubtless; | trouble my fountain, and thy sighs and plaints disturb the quiet watches 
but Lam none of these, bat a simple harmless page, who will be ruined | of the night?’ ‘I weep because of the faitnlessness of man, and I be- 
and undone if you deny me this small request. ‘he heart of the little | moan my solitary and forsaken state.’ ‘Take comfort; thy sorrows 
damsel was touched by the distress of the page. It was a thousand | may yet have an end. Thou beholdest a Moorish Princess, who, like 
pities he should be ruined for the want of so trifling a boon. Surely, | thee, was unhappy in ber love. A Christian knight, thy ancestor, won 
too, be could not be one of those dangerous beings whom her aunt bad | my heart, and would have borne me to his native land and to the bosom 
described asa species of cannibal, ever on the prowl to make prey of | of his church. I wasa convert in my heart, but I lacked courage equal 
thoughtless damselsa—he was gentle and modest, and stood so entreat- | to my faith, and lingered till too late. For this the evil geniiare permit- 
ingly with cap in his hand, and looked so charming. The sly page saw | ted to have power over me, and] remain enchanted in this tower until 
that the garrison began to waver, and redoubled his entreaties in such | some pure Christian will dein to break the magic spell. Wilt thoa un- 
moving terms, that it was not in the nature of mortal maiden to deny | dertake the task?’ ‘TI will,’ replied the damsel trembling. ‘ Come hi- 
him; so the blushing little warden of the tower descended and opened | ther then, and fear not; dip thy hand in the fountain, sprinkle the water 
the door with a trembling hand; and if the page had been charmed by | over me, and baptise me alter the manner of thy faith; so shall the en- 
amere glimpse of her countenance from the window, be was ravished | chantment be dispelled, and my troubled spirit have repose.’ The dam- 
by the full-length portrait now revealed to him. Her Andalusian bodice | sel advanced with faltering steps, dipped ber hand in the fountain, collect- 
and trim basquina set off the round but delicate symmetry of her form, | ed water in the palm, and sprinkled it over the pale face of the phantom. 
which was as yet scarce verging into womanhood. Her glossy hair was | The latter smiled with ineffable benignity. She dropped her silver lute 
rted on her forehead with scrupulous exactness, and decorated with a | at the feet of Jacinta, crossed ber white arms upon her bosom, and melt- 
resh-plucked rose, according to the universal custom of the country. | ed from sight, so that it seemed merely as if a shower of dew-drops had 
It is true her complexion was tinged by the ardour of a southern sun, but | fallen into the fountain. Jacinta retired from the hall filled with awe 
it served to give richness to the mantling bloom of her cheek, and to | and wonder. She scarcely closed her eyes that night; but when she 
heighten the lustre of ber melting eyes. Ruyz de Alarcon beheld all | awoke at daybreak out of a troubled slamber, the whole appeared to her 
this with a single glance, for it became him not to tarry; he merely mur | like a distempered dream. On descending into the hall, however, the 
mured his acknowledgements, and then bounded lightly up the spiral | truth of the vision was established; for, beside the fountain, she beheld 
staircase in quest of his falcon. He soon returned with the truant bird | the silver lute glittering in the morning sunshine.” 
upon his fist. The damsel, in the mean time, had seated herself by the | ‘The music of this lute fairly enchants all the hearers, till at length its 
fountain in the hall, and was winding silk; but in her agitation she let | mistress is sent for to court, to try its influence over the hypochondriac 
fall the ree! upon the pone. The page sprang and picked it up, | monarch. 


then dropping gracefully on one knee, presented it to her; but, seizing | 
the hand extended to receive it, imprinted oo it a kiss more fervent and 
devout than he had ever imprinted onthe fair hand of bis sovereign 
‘ Ave Maria, senor |’ exelaimed the damsel, blushing still deeper with con- 
fusion and surprise, for never before had she received such a salutation. 
The modest page made a thousand apologies, assuring her it wasthe way at 
court of expressing the most profound bomage andrespect. Her anger, if 
anger she felt, was easily pacified, but her agitation and embarrassment 


continued; and she sat blushing deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast | 


down upon her work, entangling the silk which she attempted to wind. 
The cunning page saw the confusion in the opposite camp, and would 
fain have profited by it; but the fine speeches he would have uttered 


died upon his lips, his attemps at gallantry were awkward and ineffectual ; | 


and, to his surprise, the adroit page, who had figured with such grace 
and effrontery among the most knowing and experienced ladies of the 
court, found himself awed and abashed in the presence of a simple dam 

se! of fifteen. In fact, the artless maiden, in her own modesty and in- 
nocence had guardians more effectual than the bolts and bars prescribed 
by her vigilant aunt. Still, where is the female bosom proof against the 
first whisperings of love? The little damsel, with all her artlessness, in- 
stinctively comprehended all that the faltering tongue of the page failed 
to express; and her heart was fluttered at bebolding, for the first time, a 
lover at her feet—and such alover! The diffidence of the page, though 
genuine, was short-lived, and he was recovering his usual ease and con- 


fidence, when a shrill voice was heard ata distance. ‘My aunt is re-| 


turning from mass!’ cried the damsel in afright; ‘I pray you senor, de- 
ome ‘Not until you grant me that rose from your hair as a remem- 
rance.’ She hastily untwisted the rose from her raven locks; ‘ Take 
it,’ cried she, agitated and blushing ; ‘but pray begone.’ The page took 
the rose, and at the same time covered with kisses the fair hand that gave 
it. Then placing the flower in his bonnet, and taking the falcon upon 
his fist, he bounded off through the garden, bearing away with him the 
heart of the gentle Jacinta. When the vigilant aunt arrived at the tower, 
she remarked the agitation of her niece, and en air of confasion in the 
hall; but a word of explanation sufficed—‘A ger falcon had pursued his 
prey into the hall.” ‘Mercy on us! to think of a falcon flying into the 
tower! Did ever one hear of so saucy ahawk? Why the very bird in 
the cage is not safe!’ The vigilant Fredeganda was one of the most 
wary of ancient spinsters. She had a becoming terror and distrust of 
what she denominated ‘the opposite sex,’ which had gradually increased 
through a long life of eelibacy. Not that the good lady had ever suffer 
ed from their w iles, nature " 1 
bade all trespass upon her premises; but ladies who have least cause to 
fear for themselves, are most ready to keep a watch over their more 
tempting neighbours. The niece was the orphan of an officer who had 
fallen in the wars. She had been educated ina convent, and had re- 
ceutly been transferred from her sacred asylum to the immediate cuar- 
dianship of her aunt. under whose ov ershadow ing care she vegetated in 
obscurity, like an opening rose blooming beneath a briar. Nor indeed 
is this comparison entirely accidental; for, to tell the truth, her fresh 
and dawning beauty had caught the public eye, even in her seclusion, 
and, with that poetical turn common to the people of Andalusia, the 
ey of the neighbourhood bad given her the appellation of ‘the 
ose of the Alhambra.’ The wary aunt continued to keep a faithful 
watch over her tempting little niece as long as the court continued at 
Grenada, and flattered herself that ber vigilance had been successful. 
It is true, the good lady was now and then disc omposed by the tinkling 
of guitars and chanting of low ditties from the moonlit groves beneath 
the tower; : 


| at defiance, the monarch fairly, in idea, gave up the ghost, and consider- 


having set up a safeguard in ber face that for- | 


“ At the moment we treat of, however, a freak had come over the 
| mind of this sapient and illustrious Bourbon that surpassed all former 
| vagaries. After a long spell of imaginary illness, which set all the strains 
| of Faranelli, and the consultations of a whole orchestra of court fiddlers 


ed himself absolutely dead. This would have been harmless enough, 
and even convenient both to his queen and courtiers, had he been con- 
tentto remain in the quietude befitting a dead man; but to their annoy- 
ance he insisted upon having the funeral ceremonies performed over 
him, and, to their inexpressible perplexity, began to grow impatient and 
to revile bitterly at them for negligence and disrespect, in leaving him 
junburied. What wasto be done? To disobey the king’s positive com- 
mands was monstrous in the eyes of the obsequious courtiers of a punc- 
titious court—but to obey him, and bury him alive, would be downright 
regicide! In the midst of this fearful dilemma a rumour reached the 
, court, of the female minstrel who was turning the lgains of all Andalu- 
sia. The queen despatched missions in all haste to summon her to S¢. 
Iidefonso, where the court at that time resided. Within a few days, as 
the queen with her maids of honour was walking in those stately gar- 
dens, intended, with their avenues, and terraces, and fountains, to 


has thus been able to introduce into his talented sketches, living character, and 
much of the wild and beautiful scenery of the conntry*s* Sir Walter Scott, in 
his general preface to the first volume of the Waverley Novels, thus alludes to 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings with such valuable testimony to her merits, and her 
long established fame, the publishers have been urged to place an edition of her 
Works,*in form and size, by the side of the most popular book that was ever 
published, 

“Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, pa- 
thetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works of my accom- 
plished friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my own countr 


y, of 
| the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for ieee 


land—something which might introduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom, 
in amore favourable light than they bad been placed hwherto, and tend to pro- 
cure sympathy for their virtues and indulgence for their foibles.”’ 
The whole of the works have undergone a careful revision and correction by the 
Author. 
The first volume, comprising Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls, dlustrated with 
fine engravings by H. Bobinson and I, Cook, will be shortly published, price $1 25. 
London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, and Wm. Jack- 
son, New York. 
Specimens of this work may be seen, and subscriptions will be received, at 
[June 16, tf.) CHARLES DE BEHR’S Store, 102 Broadway. 
TATIONAL HOTEL, NEW YORK.—This well known and elegant estab- 
lishment, which is situated at 112 Broadway, near Wall street, has recent- 
ly been repainted, decorated and fitted up in a style surpassed by none in this me- 
tropolis. The house possesses from its commanding situation, i's proximity to the 
seat of business and places of public amusements, advantages for the merchant, 
the traveller and man of leisure, which are indisputable, The parlours and se- 
parate apartments for the use of families, either travelling or permanent, are ele- 
gantly furnished, and replete with comfort and conveniences. The, tables are 
supplied with every delicacy of the season, and the style of cooking, both French 
and American, is not excelled at any establishment in the city. The wines and 
liquors are selected from houses of the first importers, and warranted to be of the 
choicest quality and finest flavour. The house will accommodate 160 persons, 
The whole is conducted for the proprietor by Mr. Mc*Carty, who will give his 
undivided attention to the business, and use his best exertions to give satisfaction 
to the visitors. |May 26.[ 


yy aS R. Abbott, Wine Merchant, No. 159 Water-street, offers for 
sale the following choice Wines: 

‘®hampagne, Heidsick, and other brands. Claret, St. Emilion, Chateau mar- 
gaux, &c. Burgundy, Pomard, Volney, Cote Roti, &ce. Old Porl, very aged 
Madeira, and Sherry. Fine Cogniac Brandy, twenty-five years old. 

May 1%. 


OARDING AT SING-SING.—The subscriber having a House delightfully 

situated near the village, commanding a fine view of the River, and enjoying 
the refreshing breezes from the water, will be happy to receive families and single 
boarders, and promises every attention to their comforts, The situation is per- 
fectly healthy, being free from marshes, mosquitoes, and fevers, 


May 26. _SAM’L ANNAN, | 

















5( Tt REW ARD.— Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 

&5 daile & Co., Bankers in London, bas absconded, having in his pos- 

session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 

perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 

the said George Tayler, and the recovery of the property taken away by him, on 

application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
fork. 

The said George Tayler is about 26 vears of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 
jacket. 

The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned agatnst receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 

No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1822, 500/, 
8040, “ 33th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “ do. 200 

It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States, 

Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
liberally rewarded, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








, eclipse the glories of Versailles, the far-famed minstrel was conducted 

into her presence. The imperial “Elizabetta gazed with surprise 
jat the youthful and naquettetion appearance of the little being that 
| that had set the world madding. She was in her picturesque Andalu- 
sian dress; her silver lute was io her hand, and she stood with modest 


;and downcast eyes, but with a simplicity and freshness of beauty that | 


still bespoke her ‘the Rose of the Alhambra.’ As usual she was accom 
panied by the ever-vigilant Fredeganda, who gave the whole history of 
her parentage and descent to the inquiring queen. If the stately Eliza- 
| betta had been interested by the appearance of Jacinta, she was still 
| more pleased when she learut that she was of a meritorious though im- 
poverished line, and that her father had bravely fallen in the service of 
)the crown. ‘If thy powers equal thy renown, said she, and thou canst 
cast forth this evil spirit that possesses thy sovereign, thy fortunes shall 
heneeforth be my care, and honours and wealth attend thee.’ Impatient 
to make trial of her skill, she led the way at once to the apartment of 
the moody monarch. Jacinta followed, with downcast eyes, through 
files of guards and crowds of courtiers. They arrived at lengh at a 


, great chamber han@in black. The windows were closed to exclude 


| the light of day : a number of yellow wax tapers in silver sconces dif- 
fused 9 lugubrious light, and dimly revealed the figures of mutes in 


and wo-begone visage. On the midst of afuneral bed or bier, his hands 


folded on his breast, and the tip ot his nose just visible, lay extended | 


} this would-be-buried monarch. The queen entered the chamber in si- 
| lence, and pointing to a footstool in an obscure corner, beckoned to Ja- 


| cinta to sit down and commence. At first she touched her lute with a | 


| faltering hand, but gathering confidence and animation as she proceed- 
ed, drew forth such soft aerial harmony, that all present could scarce 
believe it mortal. As tothe monarch, who had already considered him 


j self in the world of spirits, he set it down for some angelic melody, or | 
the music of the spheres. By degrees the theme was varied, and the 
¢ ‘ 


voice of the minstrel accompanied the instrament. She poured forth 
|one of the legendary ballads, treeting of the ancient glories of the Al- 
hambra, and the achievements of the Moors. Her whole soul entered 
into the theme, for with the recollections of the Alhambra was associated 


the story of her love. The funeral chamber resounded with the ani- 


| mating strain It entered into the gloomy heart of the monarch. He} 
but she would exhort her niece to shat her ears against such | ’ 


raised his head and gazed around: he sat up on his couch; his eve be- 
i - ‘ ¢ . 


mourning dresses, and courtiers who glided about with noiseless step | 


Ships. Masters | Days oj sailing from Days of sailing frim 
| New York. Haore. 
| No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb.1, Jurel ,Oct. i Mar.20,July 20,Nov .& 
| @.Charlemagne, Robinson. ‘* 10, ** 10, * L) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. } 
| 3, Havre, Depeyster, ‘** 20, ** 20, ** Q) °° 30 "10 «20° 40 
| 1. Erie, J.Funk, March!,July 1, Nov. ! "Te 9a 6% 8 
2. Albany. Ilawkins ‘© 10, ** 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jun. 1 
| 3.Henri lV. J. Roekett, | ** 20, ** 20, ** @0; 10 "10 °° 10 

1. France, E. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. | "eo "ga *@ 
W.W.Pell ‘* 10, “ 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
J.B. Pell), | ** 20, ** 20 ** 90; °° 30 °°10 10 
Hathaway May 1, Sept.l,Jan. 1 "798 69° Ba. °° 86 
2. Formoss, W.B.Orne,) «© 16, ** 10, ** 10;July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 

3. Manchester weiderholdt! « 20, ** 20, ** 2a "ro 0 10 
| Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
} beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drecription. 

No. |. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 

2. do, do E. Quespel, L’aine. 

| Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
| No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Broad-Street. 


J. Bord, No. 49 Wall st, Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, aod Co. 


NT ace weer Ae ori ts eared panes 
NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 
. New Yerk. Liverpool. 
Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb.16, June) 6 ,Oct. 16 
ae 2 ae a «8 8, $s @4, ** @4, * a4 


} 4 

| 2. Sully, 

} 3. Francois Ist 
1. Rhone. 


Agent, J 


No.1 .Caledonia, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, 


| 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1 
2 Shefficld, Hecketa®, ‘*' 34, ** 94, ** 94, ** 6, s* 8, *% e 
3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. I,Jume 1,O0ct. 1, ** 16, ** 16, * 16 

j 4. New Ship, se &, « @, 8, se 24, ‘« 24, ‘ 24 
1. Pacific, Crocker, | ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, April ?,Aug. 1,Dee. 
2.Jehn Jay. Holdrege,' ‘* 24, ** 24, ** eo * @&« 8 * 6 
1. North America Macy, Mar. I,July1,Nev.1, ‘* 26, ‘* 16, “* 36 
4. Napoteor Smith, Be Bee 8) oft Oe, ee gd, f 84 
3. Britannia, Marshall ‘© 16, ** 16, “© 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, ‘+94, * 24, «© 24, ** Be 8B, & 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, 2s bt 
4.Silne Richards, Hokdrege, «+ 8, ** 8, ** 8, ‘** 24, ‘* 24, * 24 
1. New Ship, } ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,O0ct. 1,Feb 1 
2.SitvenasJenkins Allen. o @4, 8 oa, 8 ag) of BO OF e 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 


Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every dese ription 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co. —and 4th, Cearns, Crary & Co 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agenots, F. Thompson, 97 Beekman street No. 2 New 
Line.—Owners, Wood aod Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sone —No. 4, Packet Line— 
Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co 
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